














THAT DEMOCRACY MAY LIVE 














and the 
BALLOT BATTALIONS 
will help to make it! 


We're aiming for 95,000,000 
voters at the polls and here are 
the tools to help us attain it! 


These are the materials to back up 
your non-partisan, community-wide 
register and vote campaigns. Designed 
for you and available to you, at cost, 
they’re yours for the ordering. 


“BALLOT BATTALION— 

4 Handbook For Americans”; 
An inspiring, easy to read, de- 
tailed plan for organizing a 
Ballot Battalion in your com- 
munity or city. This is a useful 
tool for your register and vote 


committees. Prices 3 copies, 





60c: 10 copies, $1.50; 25 copies, 
$3.50; 100 copies, $13.00. Write 
for prices on larger quantities. 








All Prices quoted F.O.B. 


Register 





24 SHEET OUTDOOR POSTERS 

Beautiful, eight-color outdoor posters are 
now available. This is a splendid oppor- 
tunity to enlist the cooperation of your 
members who use outdoor posters regu- 
larly. Price of poster, as pictured, is $4.50 
each. Sponsor’s name can be imprint-d at 
a cost of $4.00 for the first imprint and 
30c for each additional poster imprinted. 





Register 


and 


Vote 


WINDOW STREAMERS, 11 x 28 INCHES 
Attractive four-color window streamers are replicas 
of the large outdoor poster. Quantity prices: 50-99, 
lle each: 100-249, 10c each; 250-499, 8c each; 500- 
999, Te each; 1,000-1,500, 6c each. Write for special 
price on larger quantities. 


CAR CARDS 

Same specifications as above but mounted on 7-ply 
white cardboard. Prices: 1-99, 20c each; 99-249, 17c 
each; 250-499, 15¢ each; 500-999, 14¢ each; 1,000 or 
more, 12c each. Can also be used as counter or 
window display cards. Easel backs, $2.00 additional 
per 100, 


ENVELOPE INSERTS, 314 x 6 INCHES 

Miniature, two-color replicas of the above. Use as 
inserts with statements, circulars, etc. Price: $4.00 
per thousand. 


Kiwanis International 


520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 11, Illinois 
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Wan: do you think our war dead would say if they returned 
to life on Memorial Day? If they could escape their graves long 
enough to wander about among the living and see what their 
country is like in mid-1952? Would they say “Well done! We can 
see that our sacrifice helped build a finer, stronger, cleaner nation.” 
Or would the ghosts of St. Mihiel, Tarawa and Normandy 
think that we had let them down? “How is democracy 
working?” they would probably ask us. “Is it true that only fifty- 
two out of every 100 American citizens took advantage of the right to 
vote in 1948—after we died to secure that right? And the men 
in public office—have some betrayed our country by accepting 
graft and putting politics ahead of the national interest?” They 
would ask us, too, about world peace. “Has world peace 
been permanently secured? Or is it true that the world’s two 
mightiest powers are engaged in a multi-billion dollar 
armament race? That the bomb which destroyed more than 
100,000 human beings is now obsolete? We think these somber 
thoughts as we contem- 
plate Memorial Day, 
1952, and this explains 
why the Unknown Sol- 
dier’s tomb appears on 
the cover of the May 
issue. Another reason 
a why we chose this pic- 

ture is that the tomb lies 
in the Capital District 
of Kiwanis and a story 
about this historic and 
beautiful region begins 
on page seventeen. H. Armstrong Roberts photo RUST-OLEUM coats metal with a 
tough, pliable film that dries to a 
hard, firm finish. It resists the ravages 
of rain, snow, salt air, heat, fumes 






uth 
RUST-OLEUM! 


Silently, but ruthlessly (even as you 
are reading this) rust is gnawing 
away at machines, tanks, fences, pipes, 
fire escapes, metal sash, stacks—every 
rustable metal. To protect your in- 
vestment — to keep every possible 
pound of new steel for the defense 
program—to make all rustable metal 
surfaces last longer—adopt rust con- 


trol with RUST-OLEUM. 





| cot the idea of writing this essay from 





my conviction that we are not reaching and weathering. RUST-OLEUM can 
youth in [teaching] Americanism, | be applied even where rust has al- 
says Kiwanian Henry Slater, author ready started. Available in many col- 
of the prize-winning statement ors. Can be obtained promptly from 
on page thirty-seven. “I think all of us Industrial Distributors’ stocks in 
have a big job to do if we are to combat ys a of the United States 
the vicious propaganda of our enemies. eae 
It can only be done by reaching our youth. Beautifies AS IT PROTECTS 
Kiwanis and what it stands for is one | RUST-OLEUM Corporation 
organization that can show us leadership Evanston, Illinois 
* in this direction.” As a Past President of GET THE FACTS... CLIP 


the Kiwanis Club of Burns, Oregon 

and principal of the grade school in his 
community, Henry Slater speaks from 
experience. We think you will find his essay refreshingly candid. 

It deals with a problem that concerns civic leaders everywhere. | 


THIS COUPON TO YOUR 
BUSINESS LETTERHEAD AND 
MAIL TODAY 





ee ee) kg 





Rust-Oleum Corporation 


2468 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Please send full information on Rust-Oleum with 


om Kiwanis Club of South Omaha, Nebraska had given a puppy to a 

boy recuperating from polio, and the club wanted a good human 

interest photograph for The Kiwanis Magazine. Kiwianian Ed 

Arnold, photographer, brought the boy and dog to his 

studio and waited in vain for a good pose. To rouse some action Ed 

smeared some syrup on the boy’s chin. The pup took one 

exploratory lick, then lapped frantically at his master’s 

face for two or three minutes while Ed recorded the scene, as you 

see it on page thirty-three. Ew.g. | ~ 
# 1 
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Holiday, 


by Clipper* 
7 days, only $318.8 


i Mcienss 
Included are round-trip fare, 
room in a comfortable hotel, 


local sightseeing tours . . . 
truly a vacation bargain! 


® Leave Seattle—right 


after the convention— 
aboard The President, 
Pan American’s luxurious 
double-decked “Strato” 


Clipper service. 


® You are met at Honolulu 
International Airport and 
taken to your hotel. 
$318.85 tour is for each of 
two in a double room 


with bath. 


® You are guided on 
fascinating motor trips 
through Oahu—one all-day, 


two half-day. 


® Ask your travel agent 
about other all expense 
tours ... or call your near- 


est office of — 


PAN AMERICAN 
WORLD AIRWAYS 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Fares subject to tax *Trade Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Federal Spending 
.. » Who would spend whose money? 

J. Hugh Jackson’s excellent editorial 
in the March issue of the finest magazine 
of its type in the country prompts the 
question above. 

And what I would say will only serve 
to emphasize the point he makes, that 
“economy begins at home’—and it can 
and will begin when voters clearly ex- 
press themselves to their elected rep- 
resentatives, regardless of the party in 
power. For example, up in Harrison 
Wood’s home town, Racine, Wisconsin, 
they make sure that there is no mis- 
understanding. The Racine Chamber of 
Commerce says it will not seek federal 
funds for public work projects—and 
means what it says. That is making 
economy begin at home. 

On the other side of the fence one 
sees this sort of thing. Last year while 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States was pleading for a $7 billion re- 
duction in the federal budget, thirty- 
four local chambers of commerce were 
appearing before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, Subcommittee on De- 
ficiencies and Army Civil Functions, in 
support of substantial federal appropria- 
tions for public works in their com- 
munities. I attach a copy of the list. 
Incidentally, this is by no means the 
total number of such appeals every year. 

Doubtless, all these projects are of 
great value, but someone has to pay for 
them. The great fallacy lies in the as- 
sumption that when the federal govern- 
ment pays for them, the local commu- 
nity gets a gift. 

So more power to a Kiwanis cam- 
paign to have the voters give a clear, 
unmistakable mandate to their elected 
representatives. Unless I miss my guess, 
our hard-working and in many cases 
overworked members of the Congress 
would appreciate a clear expression on 
any topic from the constituents they 
serve. 

Continuing congratulations on The 
Kiwanis Magazine both as to appearance 
and features. 

Thomas L. Husselton, Kiwanian 
Director, National Organizations 
Savings Bond Division 
Treasury Department 
Washington, D.C. 


... I have just finished reading in the 
March issue of The Kiwanis Magazine 
the article by J. Hugh Jackson titled 
“It's Your Money They’re Spending.” 
I am pleased Kiwanis has published this 
article. 

I note in the article that the third 
Objective of Kiwanis for 1952 is “Fight 





inflation and demand economy in gov- 
ernment.” 

In this connection, I am emboldened 
to make a suggestion. Letters and ora- 
tory about stopping inflation and ending 
the deterioration of the dollar have not 
accomplished much thus far, and will 
not, in my humble judgment—until we 
get to the heart of this problem. In all 
my studies I have never found a nation 
where inflation was successfully halted 
in the absence of a currency redeemable 
in gold on demand. If that answer is 
the genuine cure, why shouldn’t Ki- 
wanis go to bat for it? If history shows 
that there is no other cure, then 
shouldn’t that one be accepted? 

It seems to me that sound money is a 
nonpartisan problem. It also seems to 
me that it is a problem on which repeat- 
ing the old platitudes and restating the 
obvious about our budget deficits will 
not accomplish the desired results. 

Wouldn’t it be more appropriate, in 
this instance, for Kiwanis to find the 
cure for inflation that has worked and 
then fight for that remedy? 


Hon. Howard Buffett 

2nd District Nebraska 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 


Tax Information 

...I read with interest the paragraph 
regarding federal income taxes which 
appeared on the “Kiwanis Roundup” 
page of the March issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine It is not quite accurate 
that operation of a clubhouse where 
members congregate would make the 
club liable for federal income taxes. 
Kiwanis clubs will not be subject to 
federal income taxes if their activities 
are confined to those related to the pur- 
pose for which the organization is 
created, provided such activities are not 
conducted on a commercial basis. 

Although the operation of a club 
room and other facilities may not sub- 
ject an organization exempt under Sec- 
tion 101(9) of the Internal Revenue 
Code to the payment of federal income 
taxes, it may cause the members of the 
organization to become liable for tax on 
the dues and membership fees paid. 

If the activities of any of the clubs are 
expanded to an extent where the dues 
and membership fees constitute charges 
for social privileges or facilities avail- 
able to resident members, the members 
may be subject to taxes on dues and 
membership fees paid. 


George P. Ellis, Kiwanian 
Chicago, Illinois 
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strengthening of international good will. res 

Kiwanis International is a nonprofit corpo- siadbbine: 
ration organized under the laws of the State 
of Illinois, representing all Kiwanis clubs in 


, Mount Morris, Illinois. Editorial and 
executive offices, Kiwanis International, 520 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. The 


more than 3424 communities in the United Kiwanis Magazine is available to non-mem- 
States and Canada. As the official publica- bers at 20 cents per copy, $2.00 per year. 
tion of Kiwanis International, this magazine Advertising rates furnished on application. 
carries authorized notices and articles re- Copyright 1952, by Kiwanis International. 
garding the activities and interests of the Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


The Kiwanis Magazine. Publication Office, 404 N. Wesley Ave., Mount Morris, Ill. All 
correspondence relating to Editorial or Circulation should be addressed to the Executive Offices, 


520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Telephone WHitehall 4-7478 





AMERICAN EXPRESS 


alters 


KIWANIANS 


from Chicago 
to Seattle 
Via: 
GRAND CANYON— 
LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 


On your return—you can choose 
one of these three scenic routes: 


CANADIAN ROCKIES 


x x YELLOWSTONE PARK 


Pope a 
=z GLACIER PARK 


ALSO: Pre and Post-Convention 
Tours to Alaska and Honolulu. 
By AIR or STEAMSHIP. 


For Literature, Reservations, 
and Information visit your local 
office . 





(AMERICAN EXPRESS Orrices ) 


Atlanta Miami 
Baltimore Montreal 
Boston New Orleans 
Buffalo New York 
Chicago Philadelphia 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Cleveland St. Louis 
Dallas Salt Lake City 
Denver San Diego 
Detroit San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle 
Minneapolis Toronto 
Washington, D. C. 


Tickets and Reservations for 


AIR © STEAMSHIP @ RAIL ) 











Mail Coupon Today 


178 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago |, Illinois 


Please send me descriptive folder 





“i seems like only yesterday—" 
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(917 The second annual Kiwanis convention was held thirty- 
five years ago this month. Delegates adopted as the first official emblem 
the letter K surrounded by the words “Kiwanis Club” within a double 
circle. The United States had recently entered the war to end wars, and 
so Kiwanis convention-goers adopted this resolute resolution: “. . . we 
unitedly pledge every support within our power to aid in bringing 
about once and forever the overthrow of the menace of Prussian military 
despotism, and the lasting triumph of an efficient democracy and the per- 
petuation of the liberties of all free peoples.” # George Hixson was re- 
elected International president—the only man in our history to hold this 
high office more than once. # Here are the clubs that came into being dur- 
ing the month of May 1917: 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, May 8 


Phoenix, Arizona, May 15 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island, May 17 


Boston, Massachusetts, May 7 
Lowell, Massachusetts, May 3 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, May 4 


92 
Gia Thirty years ago this month the Western Iowa District 
changed its name to Nebraska-Iowa, as we know it today. ¢ The Kiwanis 
Club of Trenton, New Jersey thumped its chest and boasted that its base- 
ball team could beat any other team in Kiwanis. The Trentonians suggested 
an exhibition game at the International convention in Toronto, but history 
doesn’t tell us whether such a contest was held. According to The Kiwanis 
Magazine for May 1922, Kiwanians of that day were “. . . not retired 
magnates nor fearful novices, but leaders among the young businessmen of 
today. They lead because they have ventured to buy and have made their 
ventures win.” # Kiwanians in Calgary, Alberta were busy planting poppies 
along the Banff Trail, leading out of the city. Two rows of the bright 
flowers were planted on each side of the road for a distance of nearly fifty 
miles. ¢ These clubs began functioning back in May of 1922: 

Auburn-Lewiston, Maine, May 19 

Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, May 19 

Sturgis, Kentucky, May 19 

Fort Collins, Colorado, May 20 


East Cleveland, Ohio, May 22 
Frederick, Maryland, May 23 


Elizabeth City, North Carolina, May 1 
Tarentum, Pennsylvania, May 2 

Santa Monica, California, May 8 
Troy, Alabama, May 8 

Chillicothe, Ohio, May 9 
Pleasantville, New Jersey, Moy 9 





Horton, Kansas, May 23 

Ida Grove, lowa, May 23 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, May 24 
Brooklyn, New York, May 26 
Napa, California, May 30 
Chicago Heights, Illinois, May 37 


Brookings, South Dakota, Moy 10 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, May 10 
Huntingburg, Indiana, May 16 
Lewistown, Pennsylvania, May 16 
Sheffield, Alabama, May 17 
Waterbury, Connecticut, May 17 
Austin, Minnesota, May 18 


CWO 
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1997 Twenty-five years ago some Kiwanians were soldering 
| shiny, bronze Kiwanis emblems onto the radiator caps of their autos. # Will 
|Rogers was the feature attraction at two benefit shows sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Clubs of Bluefield and Beckley, West Virginia. Sellout crowds 
‘jammed each performance. ¢ To commemorate Memorial Day the Kiwanis 
Club of Washington, D. C., placed a wreath on the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier.  Kiwanians in Winnipeg, Manitoba were operating a social service 
to help the orphans and widows of World War I. The club spent $2161 in 
| a single year on this one project. ¢ The following clubs were formed twenty- 
five years ago this month: 

Dallas, Pennsylvania, May 31 

(Organized as Mount Greenwood, Penn- 

sylvania. Name changed January 31, 1941.) 


North Central, Chicago, Illinois, May 317 
Tell City, Indiana, May 31 


Cornwall, Ontario, May 5 
Altadena, California, May 6 

Elk City, Oklahoma, May 6 
Laconia, New Hampshire, Moy 9 
Royal Oak, Michigan, May 19 
Henrietta, Texas, May 26 
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Here are the winners and honorable mentions in the 1951 Achievement Report grading 
for clubs and districts. The standings were announced at press time by the International 


t oe ples Committee on Achievement Reports. Club awards: (101 or more members) Winner: North- 

otpourri of news , : E . 4 ‘ ; si 

. sheet ame side Atlanta, Georgia. Honorable Mentions: East Cleveland, Ohio; Montreal, Quebec; Sche- 
organization nectady, New York; and Alexandria, Louisiana. (71 to 100 members) Winner: Chicago 


and the people who 


mabe th tick. Heights, Illinois. Honorable Mentions: Saint George, Montreal, Quebec; Angeles Mesa, Los 


Angeles, California; East Evansville, Indiana; Thomasville, Georgia. (46 to 70 members) 
Winner: Mid-City, New Orleans, Louisiana. Honorable Mentions: Detroit Redford, Michigan; 
Mount Dora, Florida; Pikesville, Maryland; Searcy, Arkansas. (31 to 45 members) Winner: 
Hackettstown, New Jersey. Honorable Mentions: Hawthorne, California; Steger, Illinois; 
Parkville, Maryland; Poestenkill, New York. (30 members or less) Winner: Bedford, Ohio. 
Honorable Mentions: Georgetown, Delaware; Jenkintown, Pennsylvania; Odessa, Texas; Dun- 
barton-Pickering Township, Ontario. District awards: (171 or more clubs) Winner: Ohio. 
Honorable Mentions: Pennsylvania; Texas-Oklahoma. (101 to 170 clubs) Winner: Missouri- 
Arkansas. Honorable Mentions: Michigan; New Jersey. (81 to 100 clubs) Winner: Florida. 
Honorable Mentions: Indiana: Georgia. (46 to 80 clubs) Winner: Kansas. Honorable Men- 
tions: Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennessee; Nebraska-lowa. (45 or less clubs) Winner: Mon- 


tana. Honorable Mentions: Utah-Idaho; West Virginia. 


& 

On April 17 the Board of Directors of the National Kids’ Day Foundation met in 
Hollywood, California to plan for the fourth annual observance of National Kids’ Day sched- 
uled for September 27. Kiwanis representatives on the Foundation board are International 
President Claude Hellmann; International Trustee William Kimball; H. Park Arnold, chair- 
man of the International Committee on Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims; and 
Dr. Ernest Bashor, past governor of the California-Nevada-Hawaii District. Jimmie Fidler, 


president of the Foundation, is a member of the Kiwanis Club of Hollywood. 


As of April 15 registrations for the forthcoming International convention in Seattle (June 
15-19) numbered 5636. A record turnout is expected, and many Kiwanis families will be 
taking pre- and post-convention vacations in Vancouver, Alaska, Hawaii and the scenic parks 
of the West. Perhaps the most significant recent development concerning the convention is 
that the Honorable George Drew, leader of the Opposition in Canada’s House of Commons, 
has accepted an invitation to speak on All-Kiwanis Night. 

® 

During the month of May International President Claude Hellmann plans to visit Pitts- 
burgh and Allentown, Pennsylvania; Raleigh and Asheville, North Carolina; Columbia, South 
Carolina; Richmond, Virginia; Forest City-London, Ottawa and Woodstock, Ontario; and 


Montreal, Quebec. 


& 

With fifty-nine charter members, the Kiwanis Club of Blissfield, Michigan, completed on 
March 27, is the largest club built this year. (The average new club is formed with thirty-one 
members.) As of April 15, forty-four new clubs had been built so far this year. “There is 
a widespread interest in Kiwanis extension,” reports Simon Reynolds, chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on New Club Building, “and it looks as if we will achieve our goal of 222 
new clubs in °52.” An interesting footnote to the subject of new club building is the perma- 
nence of Kiwanis: Records reveal that our club mortality rate is only one-fourth of one per cent! 


a 
More than 10,000 copies of “Ballot Battalion—A Handbook for Americans” have already 


been distributed, indicating widespread enthusiasm for the giant register and vote campaign 


sponsored by Kiwanis International. 
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To and from the Convention, 
use the picturesque highways 
of 


Scenic 


South Dakota 


WHERE WESTERN COLOR BLENDS 
witH NATURAL WONDERS 





Now At 
The Peak Of Its Splendor 


Come now and enjoy a carefree 
holiday in colorful South Dakota. 
Purple peaks and lush green val- 
leys, rolling plains and spacious 
skies reflect the color and romance 
of frontier life and Gold Rush 
Days. Touring, riding, golfing or 
swimming .. . a// outdoor sports 
are more fun in this unspoiled 
western wonderland. See Mt. 
Rushmore, Custer State Park, the 
Black Hills, Petrified Forest, the 
Big Badlands and many other 
unique wonders. South Dakota is 
vast, beautiful, natural ... a friend- 
ly state where a refreshing inter- 
lude will make you want to linger 
longer. 


[) Colorful FREE FOLDER 


This interesting folder pictures the 
unusual in scenic wonders and des- 
cribes the many interesting things to 
see-and do in South 
Dakota. It's a pass the 
book to fun and 

high adventure as 
you plan your trip 
to the last frontier 
of the Old West. 

Send for it 

TODAY! 
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SOUTIAMAKOTA 


“STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSIC 











Q. Due to the number of money- 
raising projects being sponsored con- 
tinually by other service and civic or- 
ganizations in our community, it is 
necessary for our club to promote 
something Have you any 
suggestions for projects we ean carry 
out? 


A. There are a number of unique 
money-raising projects sponsored by 
Kiwanis clubs each year. Many of these 
projects are based on opportunities that 
are peculiar to individual communities 
and depend entirely upon the ingenuity 
of the Kiwanis club. The following re- 
ports indicate just five of the many pos- 
unusual money-raising 


unusual, 


sibilities for 
activities: 

1) One Kiwanis club took a ninety- 
nine-year lease on several hundred 
acres of drifting sand. The club planted 
eight to ten thousand evergreens and as 
a result the area is gradually being re- 
forested. The club harvests small Christ- 
mas trees from the reclaimed land, net- 
ting five to six hundred dollars a year 
for welfare work. 

2) Another club was aware of the fact 
that there were many collectors of 
antiques in the community and decided 
to take advantage of the opportunity 
which this presented. The club spon- 
sored an antique show with over forty- 
three exhibitors participating. A profit 
amounting to $2000 was realized from 
the exhibit. 

3) Another Kiwanis club sponsors an 
annual band concert. The average at- 
tendance is more than 2000, netting the 
club between $1500 and $2000 each year. 
Members of the club buy tickets for at 
least 100 underprivileged -people. The 
income from this concert is kept sepa- 
rately in a “Future Citizen Fund” that 
is used for the maintenance of the band, 
for sending kiddies to summer camp and 
for other kinds of underprivileged chil- 
dren work. The band is composed of 
eighty youngsters between ten and 
eighteen years old. 

4) A Midwestern Kiwanis group con- 
tracted with a local concern to furnish 
equipment for a donkey basketball game 
on a fifty per cent net profit basis. The 
profits, amounting to $332, were used to 
buy athletic equipment for boys and 
girls in the junior high school of their 
community. 

5) A Kiwanis club in Florida arranged 
for Robert H. Nutt, author of the book 
How to Remember Names and Faces, 
to sponsor a memory course in the com- 
munity. The lectures were attended by 
1236 people. More than $1150 was raised 
by the club in this highly unusual 
undertaking. 

A special fund-raising booth is being 


planned for the “Club Clinic” in the 


Meetin’ House at the International con- 


vention in Seattle. Experts in this booth 
will be ready, willing and able to answer 
questions about Kiwanis fund-raising 
problems. A panel on fund-raising will 
discuss this subject for convention-goers 
who attend the two conferences for club 
presidents, vice-presidents and directors 
on Wednesday afternoon. 


Q. Our club will be represented at 
the Seattle convention, but we do not 
know who our delegates will be. Can 
we make a reservation in the name of 
our club to be picked up by our dele- 
gates when they arrive in the conven- 
tion city? 

A. No. Reservations must be made for 
each individual or members of one fam- 
ily on one reservation form. The regis- 
tration fees for those named on the 
reservation form must accompany each 
reservation that is mailed to the Kiwanis 
Convention Office. 


Q. I have some friends whom I want 
to see when I come to Seattle for the 
convention. Can you tell me what free 
time is provided for visiting? 


A. Tuesday afternoon has been left 
open so that conventiongoers and their 
families can enjoy Seattle and the sur- 
rounding countryside. This will be the 
best time for you to visit your non- 
Kiwanis friends. 


Q. Will I be able to secure tran- 
scripts of the addresses given at the 
International convention, or will it be 
necessary for me to make detailed 
notes in order to prepare a report to 
my club? 


A. A limited number of transcripts of 
all addresses will be made available at 
the convention, but you will probably 
want to keep some notes to help you in 
making your report. For this purpose a 
special folder for notes on convention 
highlights will be distributed to all dele- 
gates to aid them in preparing their re- 
ports to club members. 


Q. Will the delegates from a new 
club be permitted to vote at the Seattle 
convention if the governor has not 
presented that club with its charter? 


A. Yes. Article IX, Section 10 of the 
bylaws of Kiwanis International reads 
as follows: “Official delegates of newly 
organized Kiwanis clubs shall be granted 
full privileges at International con- 
ventions after the charter has been 
issued by Kiwanis International whether 
or not then formally presented to such 
clubs.” THE END 
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Bo. MANY YEARS we have not been 
particularly concerned with that portion of Sec- 
tion 2, Article II of the Constitution of the United 
States which provides that the President shall 
have power, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the senators who are present in the par- 
ticular session at which the treaty is considered, 
concur in the action of the President: or with that 
portion of Article VI of the Constitution which 
provides that all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United States 
shall be the supreme law of the land, and the 
judges in every state shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the Constitution or laws of any state 
to the contrary notwithstanding, for the reason 
that most of the treaties dealt with matters which 
did not vitally affect our human rights: namely, 
the freedom of speech and the press and the free- 
dom to worship and to work which are guaranteed 
to each citizen of the United States by our Consti- 
tution and which no legislature or congress can 
abridge. 

Many of the treaties in the past have 
dealt with fishing rights and matters relating to the 
sovereign. power of the United States and its 
relationship as a nation with other sovereign 
powers. 

Treaties of peace, of course, consti- 
tuted a large percentage of all treaties which have 
heretofore been entered into by our country, but 
with the advent of the United Nations an entirely 
different situation has arisen. We are aroused by 
the fact that a Covenant of Human Rights is being 
considered by the United Nations Assembly which, 
if adopted in the form of a treaty, would supersede 
our own Bill of Rights specifically set forth as the 
first ten amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, and would invalidate every con- 
flicting statute, both federal and state, in our 
country. 

Some people, including persons oc- 
cupying high positions in our government, have 
said that it is necessary for us to compromise our 
own rights and liberties in order to establish a 
more uniform conception of human rights through- 
out the world. In my opinion this is a most dan- 
gerous philosophy which could eventually result 
in a renunciation of our very form of government. 
I am confident that the framers of the Constitution 
never intended that the treaty-making power 
should be exercised for the purpose of bringing 
about a gradual transfer of the executive, legis- 
lative and judicial powers from the United States 
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By DONALD R. WILSON, National Commander, The American Legion 


LET'S KEEP OUR BILL OF RIGHTS 


to any group of nations without the consent of the 
people. This might result, however, through 
evolution over a period of time by the constant 
erosion on the one side and accretion on the other 
as a result of the injudicious and imprudent use 
of presidential pacts and the treaty-making power, 
unless such power is curbed by constitutional 
amendment. 

Furthermore, it is conceivable and 
quite possible that the United Nations by its own 
uncontrolled interpretation of the language used 
in the original pact could enlarge upon the powers 
therein extended—without the approval of the 
United States—which is contrary to the delegated 
powers under our Constitution. In the language 
of Mr. Justice Field of the Supreme Court: “The 
powers of government are delegated in trust to the 
United States and are incapable of transfer to any 
other parties; they cannot be abandoned or sur- 
rendered ... the exercise of these public trusts is 
not the subject of barter or contract.” 

The American Legion, at its national 
convention in Miami, Florida in October 1951, 
adopted a resolution recommending an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States which 
would limit the treaty-making power of the Presi- 
dent and prevent international treaties from be- 
coming the supreme law of our land contrary to 
the wishes of the citizens of the United States. 

The American Bar Association has 
proposed such an amendment to the Constitution, 
and legislation restricting the effect of treaties en- 
tered into between the United States and other 
countries is now pending in the United States 
Senate. Treaty law could, if the amendment is not 
adopted, destroy the fundamentals of our form of 
government and revoke the guarantees which the 
people of our country established for themselves 
and for posterity in the Constitution of the United 
States and in the Bill of Rights, which to this day 
remains the greatest document for the protection 
of human liberty in existence. 

We in The American Legion will join 
with other organizations composed of patriotic and 
liberty-loving Americans to make certain that the 
whims and caprices of executives who conceive 
false emergencies and pseudo-idealists who at- 
tempt to destroy or reduce our rights and liberties 
to a universal socialistic state, are defeated in their 
diabolic purposes, and that the Constitution of the 
United States and the statutes enacted thereunder 
by the representatives of the people shall remain 
the law of our land unrevoked by treaties entered 
into under the guise of expediency. THE END 
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manhunt 
. triendly 
style 


By ABRAHAM SEGAL 


‘rep MAXwe.t walked out of his 
home thirty years ago, and now 

he wants to rejoin his family—but 
where are they, and will they have 
him back? Mrs. Dorr, years ago, 
offered her baby Ellen for adoption, 
and now that Ellen’s grown up, she’d 
like to find her. Warren Elber’s 
parents abandoned him in babyhood, 
and he wonders what’s become of 
them. Tom and Betty had a lovers’ 
quarrel, then lost track of each other 
by the time they regretted it—now 
Tom wants to locate Betty and can’t. 
The names aren't correct, but all 
these people are real and these things 
really happened to them. And each 


of them has found the persons he’s 
been looking for, or at least knows 
where they are and how they’re get- 
ting along. 

The organization that traced Fred’s 
family, and Ellen, and Warren’s par- 
ents, and Betty, is the Salvation 
Army, which has been solving such 
problems ever since 1880. Its Miss- 
ing Persons Bureaus all over the 
world—four of them in the United 
States—will conduct a friendly man- 
hunt for anyone with a true need and 
without the money to hire private 
investigators. You can’t just feel 
idle. curiosity about an old friend, 
or use the Missing Persons Bureau 
to help you get even with an old 
enemy. And you can’t, like one 
frantic woman, call on the bureau 
to locate your missing doll. 

Besides sincerity and good will, the 
bureau asks for a dollar registration 
fee and a detailed description of your 
missing person. In return, you get 
the services of thousands of Salvation 
Army workers and officers in a hun- 
dred different countries. Locating 
your man or woman may be as sim- 
ple as leafing through phone books 
or directories, or it may take ads in 
a hundred periodicals in eighty some 
languages. Or it may come after 
checking the millions of people who 
turn up at Salvation Army stations, 
shelters, food depots, hostels, homes, 
workshops, hospitals, prison missions, 
schools, camps, clinics. The bureau 
will make neighborhood inquiries, 
study the records of hospitals, 
prisons, civil service and welfare 
agencies, travel bureaus, military 
personnel. And if your man can be 
found at all, the bureau will find him. 

One of the New York bureau’s 
most challenging hunts began with a 
telegram a couple of winters ago. 
Could they find Jim K.?—his mother 
was dying in a hospital across the 
country. Bureau workers, starting 
with Jim’s last known address, traced 
him from lodging to lodging. Just 
as their last lead was petering out 
they found some Bowery vagrants 
who knew Jim and said they’d watch 
out for him. 

On a bitter cold night, Senior- 
Captain Elsie Van Pelt, director of 
the New York bureau, got a phone 
call from her Bowery “volunteers.” 
“We found him,” they told her. “He’s 
got a bottle of whiskey and he just 
wants to lay down in the snow and 
sleep. He'll freeze for sure. What’ll 
we do?” 

“Keep him moving,” ordered Cap- 
tain Van Pelt. “And keep phoning 
in.” She rushed to the spot but by 


then everyone had disappeared. She 
phoned back to her office, found an- 
other message waiting, hurried to the 
new place where Jim had tried to 
bed down—again too late. It took 
hours, with Captain Van Pelt just a 
move behind the group, to catch up 
with them. But finally she did. Jim 
was half-frozen and half-conscious, 
but he was gotten to his mother’s 
side in time for a deathbed reunion. 

The Missing Persons Bureau also 
uses volunteers, along with its own 
regular staff and the entire personnel 
of the Salvation Army. One New 
Jersey schoolteacher gives her Sat- 
urdays to following up leads in her 
area. A New York telephone op- 
erator has a split-shift twice a week 
and takes assignments in her off-time 
—from one to five in the afternoon. 
Captain Van Pelt complains about 
her—doesn’t eat either lunch or sup- 
per, she gets so engrossed in the job. 

The Missing Persons Bureau is the 
oldest of the Salvation Army’s many 
social services. It fills in a big gap 
left by other tracing agencies. If 
you're lost or confused while travel- 
ing, Travelers’ Aid takes care of you. 
Police will hunt for you if you're a 
minor or a criminal or the probable 
victim of a crime or not in your right 
mind. But suppose you just pack up 
your clothes and walk out—on pur- 
pose? 

Most disappearances, according to 
bureau records, happen just that 
way, after a family quarrel. And 
most of the time it’s the man who 
walks out. Often, too, behind a 
voluntary and conscious disappear- 
ance there’s an overwhelming bur- 
den of debt or drunkenness or just 
plain wanderlust. 

The missing person himself may 
turn up at a Salvation Army station 
and ask to be “found.” Like Murray 
P., a down-and-outer in a men’s 
home, who had abandoned his wife 
and baby daughter many years back. 
“Find out how they are,” he begged, 
“but don’t tell them anything about 
me—not till I’m fit for them!” The 
bureau located the two women in a 
country halfway across the world. 
Without their knowing it the bureau 
brought back to Murray a full report 
of their lives and activities. Murray 
is working now to straighten him- 
self out, and some day he’ll let the 
bureau tell his family about him and 
ask if they want him back. 

Teen-age runaways are frequently 
reported to the Salvation Army, 
come May with its spring-fever sea- 
son, or September with start of 
school. On minors the bureau leaves 

















the actual tracing to the police and 
spends its time calming the parents 
and trying to show them how to 
handle the returning youngster to 
prevent future conflicts. 

The bureau never indulges in 
widespread publicity and seldom 
broadcasts photographs. Until they’ve 
talked to the missing person him- 
self they’ve heard only one side of 
the story, and can’t be sure their 
hunt won’t do him more harm than 
good. So care and tact are the 
watchwords. 

Manhunts, even friendly ones, can 
be dangerous at times as well as 
difficult. Many a trail has led inves- 
tigators through taprooms, prisons 
and criminal hangouts, and they 
found one man _ after’ trekking 
through 2000 miles of South Amer- 
ican jungle. 

Inexperienced investigators, espe- 
cially women, are trained to rec- 
ognize certain trouble-signs—like an 
apartment house without names on 
the doorbells or without lights in the 
hallways—and to report back im- 
mediately to headquarters for help. 
Experienced workers, especially if 
they’re in uniform, can usually go 
anywhere with safety. 

Each year the New York office ac- 
cepts about 1500 cases and locates 
about 500 of them. Time limits are 
unheard of and no case is ever really 
closed for good. Once the bureau 
was ready to give up after a four- 
year hunt. Only eight months earlier 
Dave B. had been seen alive and 
well, but now he was absolutely un- 
findable. On a chance, and because 
it's tough to close that warm a 
case, Captain Elsie Van Pelt took a 
last look at Dave’s description—and 
caught one little point everybody 
had missed so far. Dave had once 
worked briefly at processing raw- 
hide. That clue started a brand-new 
investigation among rawhide firms, 
and sure enough, they found Dave 
working again for one of them. Right 
now investigators are using a similar 
lead to trace a one-time importer of 
cheeses from Greece. Somewhere 
among importers or cheese dealers 
or Greek merchants, they hope to 
find him. And he may be right close 
by—like a girl the bureau traced all 
over the Midwest, only to find her 
working in an office down the street 
from their own. 

Even after a person has been found 
alive, and is willing to come back, 
there’s usually a lot to be done. 
Long-parted relatives can’t easily 
bridge the years of separation be- 
tween them. Often the real problems 







—financial aid, medical aid, spiritual 
aid—actually begin when the missing 
person is found. Salvation Army so- 
cial workers stay with such cases as 
long as they have to and as long as 
the people concerned want them to. 

Which is just one more evidence 
of the real purpose of the Salvation 
Army’s Missing Persons Bureau—not 
so much to find lost people as to help 
them rebuild broken homes, broken 
lives. It’s one detective agency with 
a heart. THE END 
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Would you like to locate a missing friend 


or a long-lost relative? 


Chances 


are 


Salvation Army can help you in your search. 
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gee YEARS AGO Uncle Sam 
4 established the Patuxent Re- 
search Refuge in the rolling coun- 
tryside of Maryland, some twenty 
miles east of Washington, D.C. This 
refuge has since become a great out- 
door laboratory where new methods 
of establishing (not artificially rear- 
ing) wildlife are evolved and made 
available to the entire country. 
Many conditions confronting wildlife 
wherever birds and animals live in 
competition with men are created 


by scientists at Patuxent. Diseases, 
farming operations, DDT sprays, 
timber cuttings, varying climatic 


changes, predators—all these and 
more are studied with relation to 
their effects on wildlife. 
The Patuxent refuge 
about 2700 acres of Maryland wood- 
land, field, marsh and lake. The 
reservation has two operating farms 
plus an administration building, sev- 
eral laboratories, and dwellings for 
some of the staff, as well as quarters 
for visiting wildlife technicians, uni- 
versity students, state game manage- 
ment officials and others interested 


embraces 


in improving hunting and _ fishing 
conditions. Originally much of the 
Patuxent refuge was sub-marginal 
land, not considered fit for farming. 
It represents a cross section of con- 
ditions encountered by birds and 
animals over a vast section of the 
United States 

Fields and woodlands of the refuge 


Better hunting 
ind fishing 


IS 
their business 





Three Patuxent conservation scientists 
experiment with a live specimen to 
determine the best method of halting an 
epidemic among wild geese at the 
Pea Island refuge off North Carolina. 


are inhabited by quail, rabbits, foxes 
and squirrels and a few deer. Its 
four lakes are a haven for ducks, 
geese and other waterfowl, as well 
as bass and bream. In its marshes 
dwell muskrats, raccoons, opossums 
and other fur-bearers. The entire 
area has a goodly number of song- 
birds and a normal population of 
predators. 

One of the main projects at Patux- 
ent is maintenance of two farms, 
approximately one hundred acres 
each. One is the old type of farm 
with block fields, wire fences and 
cleaned-out ditch banks. Corn and 
wheat are raised in rotation on hilly 
sections as well as flat areas. 

The other is a modern farm, 
planted in contours and fenced with 
planted with 

timberland 


multiflora rose and 

lespedeza along the 
edges. The hilly sections of the 
modern farm are devoted to grass, 
sod and legumes; flat areas to cash 
crops of corn and wheat. Badly 
eroded sections of the modern-type 
farm are planted in kudzu or “porch 
vince” to tie down the soil: Both 


farms are worked on a strictly profit 
basis and accurate accounts are kept 
of the game maintained on each. 
The modern contour farm, with 
hedgerows and strip cover planning, 
shows a higher cash return and a 
much greater wildlife potential than 


the old-type farm. This finding is 
of great significance when you con- 
sider that seventy-five per cent of all 
small game killed each year by 
sportsmen are raised on farm land. 
Modern methods of increasing crops 
and wildlife are easy and inexpen- 
sive. Information about these tech- 
niques is made available to the farm- 
ers of the nation by the Soil Con- 
servation Service. Branch offices of 
this government agency are located 
in every state of the Union. 

Of vital interest to sportsmen is 
the Patuxent research program be- 
ing carried on with waterfowl. This 
program falls into two classifications: 
improvement of waterfowl breeding 
and feeding areas, and study of 
waterfowl! diseases. 

Waterfowl depend more and more 
upon the remaining small lakes and 


Good soil conservation practices vield more 


wildlife, report scientists at the huge Patuxent 


game refuge in Maryland. By CLEVELAND VAN DRESSER 
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ponds for food and shelter because 
vast areas of marshland and other 
heretofore wild areas are being con- 
verted to industrial, agricultural and 


urban uses. Patuxent scientists are 
learning how these small lakes and 
ponds can be made to support more 
ducks and geese. Results of these 
exhaustive tests at the federal refuge 
are being passed on to sportsmen 
and conservationists, enabling them 
to do the necessary conservation 
work in their own areas. Next time 
you go wild-fowling, you may shoot 
a duck that came within range as a 
result of this work carried on by 
Patuxent scientists. 

The waterfowl disease research 
program is devoted to finding prac- 
tical methods for combating killing 
diseases and distributing this infor- 
mation so sportsmen and conserva- 
tionists can take action in their own 
territories. 

Another important research proj- 
ect being carried on at Patuxent is 
the study of the effects of DDT and 
other insecticides on wildlife. Just 
how much DDT and other poisons 
can be used without injurious effects 
to wildlife? Extensive experiments 
at Patuxent have proved that while 
two pounds per acre may not be 
harmful to adult birds, the same 
amount may be dangerous for nest- 
lings of the same species. So go 
easy with DDT during bird-nesting 
time. Fish are far more susceptible 
to DDT, so it is unwise to spray 
heavily near ponds if you want any 
fish to live in them. 
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Birdbanding has been going on in 
the United States since about 1909, 
and all records are kept at the 
Patuxent refuge. The value of this 
phase of wildlife management can 
hardly be overestimated. For 
thing, it is the only practical means 
of tracing and establishing bird 
migration routes. Where to locate 
units of the extensive system of fed- 
eral waterfowl refuges has been 
based in large part on the informa- 
tion obtained from birdbanding. So 
are the migratory waterfow! hunting 
regulations. Patuxent officials re- 
ceive thousands of requests from 
would-be birdbanders every year. 

Many of these people do not know 
that a federal license is required for 
birdbanding. Uncle Sam furnishes 
the permit to individuals, together 


one 


with metal bands and instructions 
free of charge. The only require- 
ments are that birdbanders be at 


least eighteen years old and have an 
expert knowledge of the many 
species of birds. 

Another phase of the kaleidoscopic 
Patuxent program is analysis of rat 
repellents. The study is being carried 
on at the request of the Quarter- 
master’s Corps of the United States 
Army. Many of the fish studies are 
interrelated with the studies of wa- 
terfowl, and the results of these 
investigations will improve fishing 
throughout the United States. All 
these activities plus many more 
which are too numerous to mention 
are being carried out at Patuxent. 

How is the resulting information 


Orinthologists at Patuxent 

live-trap and band many species of 
birds to aid in study of their 
nesting and migration habits. 
catbird is being banded 

by a Patuxent conservationist. 


Here a 


made available to those who want 
it? For one thing, the staff at 
Patuxent works in cooperation with 
all other related federal agencies in 
publishing new findings in scientific 
journals. Probably the most impor- 
tant type of dissemination is answer- 
ing the questions asked by local con- 
servation groups. For example, it 
was learned that one time, geese on 
the Pea Island refuge off the coast 
of North Carolina had been dying at 
an alarming rate. Cause of death 
was determined by examination of 
dead birds brought to the Patuxent 
pathology laboratory. Now, when a 
similar waterfowl epidemic is re- 
ported elsewhere in the United 
States, Patuxent scientists have the 
answer as a result of their research 
into the Pea Island epidemic. 

Here is another example. Mem- 
bers of a duck club want to learn if 
it is possible to increase waterfowl] 
production in their preserve. They 
send samples of water and a detailed 
description of the body of water to 
Patuxent. The answers then 
provided by experts. 

Suppose a sportsmen’s club wants 
to increase the population of upland 
game in the area. How do they go 
about doing it? Extensive informa- 
tion on the subject, prepared by the 
experts at Patuxent, is made avail- 
able through the local field agency 
of the Soil Conservation Service. 

In recent months officials from 


are 


more than one dozen states and sev- 
eral foreign countries have visited 
the Patuxent Each had a 
different problem and each received 
aid and cooperation so that he re- 
turned home better able to cope with 
the conservation problems in _ his 
locality. 

In these days of civilization’s con- 
stant expansion, wildlife production 
must be stepped-up to accommodate 
the double problem imposed by an 


refuge. 


increasing number of sportsmen and 
at the same time a decrease in land 
and water areas where game and fish 
can grow and hide. Nature can help 
supply the demand, but she cannot 
do so alone. It is necessary that 
man help nature produce more wild- 
life, and scientists at the Patuxent 
refuge are enabling sportsmen and 
conservationists to provide this as- 
sistance. THE END 
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y June 1950 Uncle Sam’s armed 
forces had shrunk to a wizened 
image of their former greatness. Pro- 
duction of military aircraft had al- 
most stopped. Industry had largely 
converted its monstrous energy to 
manufacturing nonmilitary consumer 
goods such as passenger cars, tele- 
vision sets and washing machines. 
In the optimistic, somewhat naive 
belief that peace was secure, Uncle 
Sam had shaped his sword into a 
plowshare by mid-1950. 

Then came Korea. American 
troops, ships and planes were com- 
mitted to a police action which 
swiftly developed into a bloody and i 
costly war. Faced with a grave new 
challenge Uncle Sam snapped out 
of his slumber to resume, once again, 
the stance of a fighter. 

Twice before within the half-cen- 
tury, America had sprung to arms, 
but this time the response was 
The two men working on the aircraft antenna aboard the USS Boxer are faster than ever. One reason was the 
Naval Air Reservists. They were called to active duty soon after the out- reserve training programs operated 
break of war in Korea, when trained men were needed badly by Uncle Sam. by the Army, Navy, Marine Corps 

and Air Force. Because of this setup 
thousands of experienced men were 
_" mn —— ready to fight on short notice. 

By GEORGE GARFIELD The reserve program is crucial to 
America and the free world now that 
communism threatens to start new 
aggressions around the globe. If new 


‘hallenges to freedom do develop, we 








nust have a well-trained fighting : 

foree that is able to meet the Reds 

as soon as they strike us. Otherwise 

The US Navy and Marine Corps 
Air Reserve program is in danger. Here is 
how Kiwanians can help. y ’wY 
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These night fighters are circling the Boxer after 
returning from a mission over North Korea. Re- 
servists account for much of the Navy and Marine 
Corps air strength over the battlefields in Asia. 
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Russia will overrun the free world 
before we can stop her invading 
forces. 

For this reason the various reserve 
programs are vitally important to 
every American. Every Kiwanian 
should be concerned, therefore, about 
an alarming condition that is threat- 
ening to undermine one phase of the 
reserve program. The difficulty is 
this: Many Navy and Marine Corps 
pilots being discharged into 
civilian life, and they are not able 
to join the active reserve because no 
reserve stations are located close to 
their homes. The problem, then, is to 
offer these aviators good jobs within 
reasonable distances of the reserve 
training centers listed in this article. 
If you live close to one of these sta- 
tions, get in touch with the com- 
manding officer. He will be eager to 
get your support the civilian 
employment program designed to lo- 
cate good jobs for reserve airmen 
close to reserve training bases. Em- 
ployers notify the Navy of appropri- 
and the Navy in turn 
the fliers. That’s all there 

3y merely doing this you 
will performing an immensely 
valuable public service. 

Until recently fifty-five per cent 
of Navy and Marine Corps pilots 
who were discharged from service 
did not continue in the reserve pro- 
gram. The reason they dropped out 
because their homes were 


are 


for 


ate jobs 
notifies 
is to. it. 
be 


was too 


Cadets study the innards of a jet engine as part of the intensive course 


of pilot training. This instruction 


the investment is largely wasted if fliers do not enter the Reserve after 
Kiwanians can help prevent this loss. 


being released from active duty. 
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costs 


far away from any reserve training 
centers. Uncle Sam cannot afford 
this loss. From a dollars and cents 
standpoint, it costs about $100,000 
to train a Navy or Marine Corps flier 
and this money is wasted if he drops 
out of the active reserve after his 
release from service. All told, this 
fifty-five per cent pilot loss amounts 
to $100,000,000 per year! 

The Air Reserve is nothing new in 
the Navy and Marines. About 45,000 
reserve pilots and 200,000 enlisted 
men helped deliver a knockout 
punch to the Axis in World War II. 
Even before V-J Day, Navy officers 
began to ponder the problem of pre- 
serving a nucleus of trained airmen 
who could be called to active duty on 
short notice. The Navy was deter- 
mined not to let its immense pool 
trained manpower wither 
with the coming of peace, had 
happened after World War I. Navy 
experts knew that pilots, unlike air- 
craft carriers, could not be “moth- 
balled.” Constant training 
needed to insure readiness for com- 


of away 


as 


was 


bat. And so the Navy devised a 
program to help airmen maintain 


their various skills through practice 
with the latest types of equipment. 

This was the basic philosophy be- 
hind the Navy Air Reserve program 
which was launched in July 1946. 
established at 


Headquarters were 
the naval air station in Glenview 
near Chicago and other branches 


about $100,000 per pilot, and 





were set up at naval air stations near 
major population centers throughout 
the United States. Today there are 
sixty-four such bases where Navy 
and Marine Corps Air Reserve units 
are training. At these _ locations, 
thousands of reservists are sharpen- 
ing their skills against the possibility 
of another Korea. 

The case history of Korea shows 
how this segment of the armed forces 
reserves is vital to the defense of 
freedom. Several weeks after the 
Korean outbreak 3000 Navy Air Re- 
serves were called to active duty. 
More reservists were later recalled 
and in June 1951 seventy-five per 
cent of the US Navy’s air combat 
effort was being handled by them. 
At the same time forty-eight per 
cent the Marine Corps’ 
strength over Korea was supplied 
by former “week-end warriors.” 

New blood must be fed constantly 
into the Navy-Marine Corps Ai 
Reserve, for combat flying is a young 
Recently discharged 


of alr 


man’s 
pilots are this blood, and if the re- 
these men, it 


game. 


serve loses most of 
will shrivel and die just as surely as 
its blood 


1 ] ] 
a human body dies when 


supply is exhausted. 
Here an 

Kiwanis civic service. Let’s get 
behind the Navy-civilian employ- 
ment program! Let’s keep ’em flying 
in the US Navy-Marine Corps Air 
rHE END 


indeed is opportunity 


fol 


Reserve! 


Kiwanians living near these places can 
help maintain the Air Reserve program. 


NAVAL AIR STATION 
Akron, Ohio 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Denver, Colorado 
Glenview (Chicago), Illinois 
Grosse Ile (Detroit), Michigan 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Los Alamitos (Long Beach), California 
Miami, Florida 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
New York (Floyd Bennett Field), New York 
Niagara Falls, New York 
Oakland, California 
Olathe (Kansas City) 
Spokane, Washington 
Squantum (Boston), Massachusetts 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Willow Grove (Philadelphia), Pennsylvania 


Kansas 


NAVAL AIR RESERVE TRAINING UNIT 
Anacostia (Washington), D.C. 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Lakehurst, New Jersey 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Santa Ana, California 
Seattle, Washington 





OUR OWN 


R. PRESIDENT 


TRAVELS FAR AND NEAR 


I). RING HIS YEAR in office the International president 
hours traveling to special meetings throughout 
Kiwanis. Shuttling to and fro by auto, train 
and plane, he makes appearances. At each stop- 
ping place the red carpet is unrolled and throngs of people 
to shake his hand and hear his views about Kiwanis, 
the and the world. Only a few of the stops on 
President Claude Hellmann’s jam-packed itinerary can be 
shown on these pages, but the pictures here give an intimate 
glimpse into the life activities of the Number One 
Kiwanian. In his wake he hundreds of Kiwanians 
more consciously dedicated to community service. Personal 
therefore, is perhaps most important of all 
duties performed by the International president. 


spends many 


the realm of 


scores ol 
gather 


nation 


and 
leaves 


visitation, 
the 


many 
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Above, Claude speaks in Dallas, Texas. Below, he re- 
ceives a commission as “Admiral in the Great Navy of 
the State of Nebraska” from Lieutenant Governor Mal- 
lory in Omaha. Bottom left, Claude visits with three 
club presidents. From the right they are: Herb Plam- 
beck, Des Moines; Les Merritt, Northwest Des Moines; 
and Sid Taylor, East Des Moines. Left, in Spring- 
field, Illinois, left to right: Springfield Club 
dent Myers, Claude and his wife Alvina, Past I-I Gov- 
Morris and Past Lieut. Governor Hadley. 


Presi- 


ernor “Doc” 
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At Nashville, Tennessee, left to right, Mrs. E. B. Stahlman, 
wife of the past International trustee from Nashville; Mrs. 
Harper Gatton; Nashville Club President C. W. Geny; Mrs. 











in New 
Mid-City; 
Lieutenant Governor Pete 
President 
Claude; Int. Trustee Al Zimmermann; George Stohlman, presi- 
dent, New Orleans; and Raleigh Williams, president, Algiers. 


Top is a dinner at Alexandria, Louisiana. Bottom, 
Orleans, left to right: Henry Bauer, president, 
Fred Cathey, president, Metairie; 


Hoovmann; Armand Rodehorst, district governor; 
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Geny; Claude and his wife; Governor E. Kelly Thompson of 
the Kentucky-Tennessee District; Past International Presi- 
dent Harper Gatton; and at the extreme right, Mrs. Thompson. 


Top, Claude presents the charter to the president of the new 
Key Club in Independence High School, Independence, Kansas. 
Standing behind Claude are, left to right, District 
Governor James Putnam and Lieutenant Governor Tom Win- 
inger. Below is a view of the banquet held on the occasion of 
Claude’s visit to the city of Jacksonville, Texas. 


Kansas 


President 








The challenge before us 


is to recapture the glorious 


By LUMAN W. HOLMAN 


Past Governor, Texas-Oklahoma District 


ESPITE our seeming inability to 
D keep up with international in- 
trigue, notwithstanding widespread 
government corruption, and although 
we have an apparent low standard 
of morals generally, as indicated by 
the way we have been patronizing a 
billion-dollar crime syndicate and 
encouraging a type of athletic com- 
petition which has been more greedy 
than sportsmanlike, this country is, 
without any doubt, the greatest na- 
tion in the world. The real question 
seems to be whether we are the 
greatest people in the world, and 
that question isn’t as easily an- 
swered 

We were truly great when we 
founded this nation almost two cen- 
turies ago. We can vet be as great if 
we can solve the problems today as 
well as our antecedents did when 
they established this great nation as 
the result of problems they had 
overseas during colonial times. 

The need today seems to be some- 
what the 
crusade for freedom. Then it was to 
establish freedom for the first time; 


same as it was then—a 


today it is both to preserve it for 
ourselves within our nation and to 
defend it where it is being threatened 
in other nations 

Only world leaders as a group 
could have struck the blow for free- 
dom and endured the sacrifice to see 
it through that the colonists did. 
And only the leaders of our day can 
be depended upon to spark our 
people here at home and those suf- 
fering under oppression and threat- 


16 


independent spirit ef early days. 


ened oppression throughout the 
world, to carry on the fight. 

We in Kiwanis and the other serv- 
ice clubs were chosen for this task 
when we joined our local clubs. Only 
about two people in a thousand can 
be depended upon to render accept- 
able service and form sound public 
opinion. Because there are at least 
five hundred people who rely upon 
each of us, much depends upon what 
we are and what we do. If our gen- 
eration now is to strike another blow 
for freedom, those of us who have 
elected to call ourselves community 
leaders must conduct ourselves ac- 
cording to the essentials of a great 
people. The price that we will have 
to pay probably will be high and we 
will realize more as time goes on 
than we do now that freedom is not 
free. 

The blueprint for our scheduled 
performance is drawn up from our 
priceless past. The past is priceless 
because of its unequaled cost and 
because its leaders required no 
guarantee of success, only an oppor- 
tunity to serve. 

Washington was not a great man 
simply because he was an able 
statesman or a wise general, but be- 
cause he realized that he was a 
leader, and as such, he wanted his 
influence to count. Other than that 
he was a man who loved his country 
and he was willing to make any 
sacrifice for it. He was a man of 
great wealth, power and influence 
under British rule. But he risked all 








that he had merely to rightly lead 
those who depended upon his judg- 
ment. 

An examination of our priceless 
past clearly indicates that the fate 
of our nation has always been de- 
cided by great men who were willing 
to serve their nation regardless of 
the outcome. Washington, Nathan 
Hale, Patrick Henry, Abraham Lin- 
coln—all of these men were the mag- 
nificent minority of our American 
people. They dared to do while the 
majority complacently looked on. 
Only because of the exceptional ex- 
ample of these magnificent minority 
did the majority resolve to secure 
freedom, whatever the cost. 

And always was their example one 
of sacrifice. Always their example 
was an inspiration. And this is so 
true that we scarcely realize how 
exceptional it was in those days. 
Compare Washington as a soldier 
with other famous generals such as 
Hannibal, Napoleon, Caesar and 
Alexander the Great. There is one 
outstanding difference. All the others 
rose to fame by stepping upon the 
people and crushing them to earth. 
Washington attained greatness by 
reaching down and picking up all 
others. He elevated them to that 
high pinnacle of success and liberty 
which is our heritage today. 

As Nathan Hale faced his execu- 
tioners with the already 
around his neck, he made the state- 
ment of a truly great American: “My 

(see ESSENTIALS page 39) 
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This is George Washington’s homestead at Mt. Vernon. 
The palatial house and well-kept grounds symbolize 


the colonial 


Tie Capital 
District 


....cradle of America 


By CHARLES G. REIGNER 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of Baltimore 


History has endowed Maryland, Virginia, Delaware 


and the District of Columbia with a heritage that 


ehallenges the vitality of Kiwanis. 


THE PARADE OF THE DISTRICTS—NO. 13 


IRGINIA, Maryland, Delaware, and 
Vine District of Columbia con- 
stitute the Capital District (Capital, 
please, not Capitol). At the time of 
writing, the Capital District has 109 
Kiwanis clubs. One of those clubs— 
Baltimore—is the only club in Ki- 
wanis International that has pro- 
vided two International presidents— 
Harry Karr, whom his thousands of 
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friends lovingly call “Mr. Kiwanis,” 
and Claude Hellmann, the 1951-1952 
president. Roe Fulkerson, who en- 
deared himself through the years to 
all Kiwanians and who originated for 
Kiwanis the motto “We Build,” be- 
came a Kiwanian in this district, too, 
and was the first president of the 
Washington Kiwanis club. 

Every schoolboy knows that in 


aristocracy of revolutionary’ times. 


1606 King James I granted a charter 
to the London Company, which es- 
tablished the first permanent settle- 
ment in what came to be the United 
States of America. The expedition 
sent out from England, on arrival at 
these shores, sailed a considerable 
distance up the river which they 
named James, where, on March 14, 
1607, they disembarked. “On this 
spot, which was to prove the cradle 
of the American people,” as James 
Truslow Adams, the historian, writes, 
“services were held by the Reverend 
Robert Hunt (one of the colonists) 
and ‘in the name of God’ the settlers 
began to erect fortifications and 
dwellings, naming the _ settlement 
Jamestown.” 

In November of 1633 two small 
sailing vessels—the Ark and the 
Dove—set sail from Cowes, England. 
Early in the following year the two 
ships were sailing up the Chesapeake 
Bay and into the Potomac River. 
On March 25, 1634, the voyagers 
landed on Clement’s Island, where 
they set up a large wooden cross and 
conducted a_ thanksgiving service. 
To this day the Maryland Free State 
observes March 25 as Founders’ Day. 

The first settlement on Delaware 
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Visiting cadets from West 
Point view the statue of Tecumseh 
on the grounds of Naval Academy 
Annapolis. With them are “Middie” 

escorts. Midshipmen received 
similar courtesies at West Point. 
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soil was made by the Dutch West 
India Company—in 1631 near the 
present site of the town of Lewes. 
Soon, however, the settlement was 
completely destroyed by the Indians. 
In 1638 another settlement was es- 
tablished at what is now Wilmington. 
The territory was at first called “New 
Sweden.” In 1767 the present line 
separating Delaware and Maryland 
was adopted. In 1776 a state govern- 
ment was organized. The term “State 
of Delaware” was first used in the 
state constitution of 1792. 

The Constitution of the United 
States, drafted in 1787, authorized 
Congress “to exercise exclusive leg- 
islation over such district as may, 
by cession of particular states and 
the acceptance of Congress, be- 
come the seat of government of the 
United States.”” President Washing- 
ton favored a site on the Potomac, 


and Virginia and Maryland promised 
such a cession. In 1800 the govern- 
ment was moved to Washington, then 
a backwoods settlement in the 
wilderness. As a city, it existed 
principally on paper. As time went 
on, the magnificent original plans 
drawn by Major L’Enfant were 
gradually brought to realization. 
George Washington, our first 
President, was a Virginian. John 
Adams of Massachusetts, the second 
President, served from 1797 to 1801. 
The next three Presidents—Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison, and James 
Monroe—were all Virginians. They 
served the nation in its highest office 
for twenty-four years—from 1801 to 
1825. Four other Presidents—William 
Henry Harrison, John Tyler, Zachary 
Taylor, and Woodrow Wilson—were 
also native Virginians, so that the 
Commonwealth of Virginia has been 


Top left is Monticello, Thomas Jefferson’s home near Charlottesville, 

Virginia. Middle left is a restoration of the old governor’s mansion at the town 
of Williamsburg, Virginia. British magistrates lived here before the 
American Revolution. Below is a view of Washington, D.C. the 

nation’s capital and one of the most beautiful cities in the United States. 
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properly called the “Mother of Presi- 
dents.” 

In these days of ‘tension we do 
well to recall two statements made 
by two of the founding fathers. In 
his Farewell Address, Washington 
wrote: “Virtue or morality is a 
necessary spring of popular govern- 
ment. Who that is a sincere friend 
to it can look with indifference upon 
attempts to shake the foundation of 
the fabric?” Thomas Jefferson, au- 
thor of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and of the Statute of Virginia 
for Religious Freedom and father of 
the University of Virginia, told his 
fellow-citizens, “If a nation expects 
to be ignorant and free in a state of 
never 


civilization, it expects what 


was and never will be.” It is of 
profound significance that the first of 
the 1952 Objectives of Kiwanis Inter- 
national calls upon us to “strengthen 
our moral fiber through home, 
church, and school.” What we all 
need today is a rededication to those 
high principles of morality and edu- 
cation which were so clearly en- 
visioned by the founding fathers. 
“Liberty—Let’s Keep It!” is a chal- 
lenge that Washington and Jefferson 
would have understood and ap- 
plauded. 

History has been made in what is 
now the Capital District, and history 
is still being made here as perhaps 
nowhere else. In Washington de- 
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cisions are being made daily—de- 
cisions which affect us, our children, 
and the whole world. 

On April 28, 1949, the first “Con- 
gressional Dinner” was held in 
Washington under Kiwanis sponsor- 
ship to honor Kiwanians who are 
members of the House and Senate. 
This was a carefully planned affair, 
put on jointly by the Kiwanis Club 
of Washington, D.C., and Kiwanis 
International. It attracted nearly 
sixty members of the Eighty-First 
Congress who are Kiwanians, as well 
as a Supreme Court Justice, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and the 
Under Secretary of the Interior. 

In the major speaking roles were 
Kiwanians from the Congress who 
have excellent records of service on 
the club, district, or International 
level. Senator Alexander Wiley of 
Wisconsin and Senator John J. 
Sparkman of Alabama, both former 
district governors, recounted un- 
usual experiences in their Kiwanis 
careers, while Representative John 
J. Allen, Jr., of California, a onetime 
lieutenant governor, pointed to the 
broad forward steps that Kiwanis 
has taken during the past several 
years. Representative George A. 
Smathers of Florida, now U.S. Sena- 
tor, expressed the challenging belief 
that the nation’s future welfare rests 
in the hands of service organizations 
such as Kiwanis. He assailed those 
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Left is the famed Lincoln 
in the capital-city of 
Washington, D.C. Millions of men, 
women and children from all 

parts of the world have come to see 
the statue. Below, is part of 

the display honoring Scandinavians who 
settled in Delaware 300 years ago. 
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Above is one of the most historic homes 
in historic Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
The house was built in 1725. Left is 
rotunda of the University of Virginia 
designed by visionary Thomas Jefferson. 





the host Kiwanians from the Capital 
District that it is planned to hold 
these dinners every time a new Con- 
gress convenes. 

Physically, Washington is a beau- 
tiful city. From the Capitol, as the 
hub of the city, radiate broad, tree- 
lined avenues. The Washington 
Monument, the Jefferson Memorial, 
the Lincoln Memorial, the Supreme 
Court Building, the Library of Con- 
gress, the Folger Library, the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the National Gal- 
lery of Art, the White House, and the 
Capitol are places that every Amer- 
ican should visit, if at all possible. 

Spanning the Potomac River is the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, which 
leads into Arlington National Ceme- 
tery where the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier is located. Fifteen 
miles from Washington is Mount 
Vernon, the old colonial home and 
burial place of George Washington. 
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groups which “are endeavoring to 
influence legislation in their own 
light by tugging and pulling at mem- 
bers of the Congress.” He com- 
plimented Kiwanis International fo 
its desire to mold sound public opin- 
ion and lauded the organization for 
sponsoring a Congressional dinner 
“This is one meeting I can enjoy,” 
he declared, “because Kiwanis has 
no ulterior motives in holding it and 
no favors to ask of the Congress.’ 
Two years later Kiwanis members 
of the Eighty-Second Congress were 
similarly honored. The program of 
both dinners was so ably handled by 


As well as being historic, the Capital 
District of Kiwanis has its share of 
beautiful scenery. One of the most 
well-known tourist attractions is the 
Natural Bridge in the State of Virginia. 





In Alexandria is the church of which 
Washington was a vestryman, as well 
as the majestic Washington Masonic 
Memorial. 

Virginia is full of places of far- 
flung historical significance. In 
Fredericksburg is the Mary Wash- 
ington House, where the mother of 
Washington lived from 1775 to 1789. 
Near Charlottesville, where the Uni- 
versity of Virginia is located, are 
Monticello, the home of Thomas 
Jefferson, and Ash Lawn, the home 
of James Monroe. 

In Richmond, the capital of the 
state, are the home of John Marshall, 
the Confederate Museum in the 
“White House of the Confederacy,” 
and the Jefferson Davis Memorial. 
Some thirty miles to the east and 
south is Williamsburg, the colonial 
capital of Virginia, reconstructed by 
the Rockefeller Foundation. At 
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Williamsburg, too, is The College of 


William and Mary, chartered in 1693. 

The Skyline Drive, beginning at 
Front Royal, is one of the great 
scenic highways of the nation. The 
Shenandoah Valley, with its fascinat- 
ing caves and its annual Apple 
Blossom Festival, attracts thousands 
of visitors each year. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia 
teems with points of historic 
interest associated with the War Be- 
tween the States. Some twenty miles 
Hampden-Sydney College, 
founded in 1776 (James Madison and 
Patrick Henry were members of the 
first board of trustees of the college), 
is Appomattox Courthouse, the scene 
of the surrender of the Confederate 
Army under General Robert E. Lee 
to the Federal Forces under General 
Ulysses S. Grant—an event which 
took place on Sunday, April 9, 1865 


also 


west ol 
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Bordering on the Commonwealth 
of Virginia is the Maryland Free 
State. Perhaps many of us do not 
know that Maryland had its own Tea 
Party. In October of 1774 a vessel 
called the Peggy Stewart arrived at 
Annapolis with two thousand pounds 
of tea. The owner, having paid the 
tax which the colonists so much de- 
tested, was compelled to run the ship 
aground and set fire to it. 


Mucu_ oF Maryland’s 
intermingled with that of the United 
States Navy. The first two ships of 
the American Navy, the Wasp and 
the Hornet, were built on the shores 
of the Chesapeake. The United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis 
is the “Father of Admirals,” where 
are trained the officers who command 
the ships of our Navy. 

One of the outstanding 


history is 


historic 





places in Baltimore is Fort McHenry, 
associated for all time with our na- 
tional anthem, “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” Early in September of 
1814 (in the War of 1812) British 
troops were landed at North Point 
and started their march to Baltimore. 
The citizens been 
strengthening their defenses. Breast- 
works were thrown up, and Fort Mc- 
Henry was equipped for battle. 
When the advancing British troops 
saw the fortifications, they stopped 
and sent messages to their fleet in the 
Chesapeake, asking for aid. No aid 
came; and in the middle of the night, 
without having fired a shot, the army 
retreated. The British fleet then 
started to bombard Fort McHenry. 

Francis Scott Key, a Baltimore 
lawyer, had boarded one of the 
British ships under a flag of truce to 
arrange for the exchange of a friend 


meanwhile had 








who had been taken prisoner. He 
was courteously received but was re- 
fused permission to return until after 
the bombardment. All night long 
Key paced the deck of the ship, 
anxiously wondering whether the 
fort would hold out. As the dawn 
came and he saw the star-spangled 
banner still waving, he wrote—on 
the back of an envelope—those im- 
mortal words which have thrilled 
American hearts through the years. 

In 1827 the Maryland legislature 
passed a law which permitted the 
formation of a railroad company. It 
was called the Baltimore & Ohio. 
The cornerstone was laid on July 4, 
1828. In 1844 Samuel F. B. Morse 
invented what he called the electric 
telegraph The first message was 
flashed from Washington to Mount 
Clare—the Baltimore & Ohio station 
in Baltimore—‘“What hath God 
wrought!” 

Harpers Ferry, where the Shenan- 
doah and Potomac Rivers join, was 
an important point during the War 
Between the States It 
Harpers Ferry that John Brown had 
built a fort; it was there that he was 
executed for inciting a rebellion 

The dividing line between the 
Northern and the Southern states 
was the Mason and Dixon line. That 
boundary line between Maryland and 
Pennsylvania had been established in 
1767, English 
pointed two Englishmen—Charles 
Mason and Jeremiah Dixon—to mark 
off the line between two colonies. 


was at 


when an court ap- 


Batrmore is a busy industrial and 
shipbuilding cultural 
influence, too, extends far and wide. 
The Johns Hopkins University with 
its famous hospital, the Peabody In- 
stitute, and the Walters Art Gallery 


are known everywhere in scientific 


center. Its 


and cultural circles 

Fishing, sailing, hunting, and horse 
acing were characteristic recrea- 
tions of Marylanders in days gone by, 
as they still are today. The Eastern 
Sho’, with its broad smiling fields, 
its delectable and its warm- 


hearted hospitality, is a synonym for 


food, 


gracious living 

Off the east coast of Maryland lies 
the Atlantic Ocean. In the western 
part of the state are the mountains 
with their magnificent scenery—‘“the 
Switzerland of America.” Between 
the two lie the fruitful agricultural 
counties, the tobacco-growing fields 
of southern Maryland, the industrial 
development of Baltimore, and the 
lovely Chesapeake Bay with its 
beautiful shore lines and its winding 


Marylanders like to think 


rivers. 


that the Maryland Free State is 
America in miniature. 

With the exception of Rhode Island, 
Delaware is the smallest state in the 
Union; but its industrial develop- 
ment makes the influence of Dela- 
ware felt throughout the world. 

Much of the romance of American 
business and industry stems from the 
Du Ponts. Delaware and Du Pont 
are almost synonymous. Pierre 
Samuel Du Pont de Nemours (1739- 
1817) was a French political econo- 
mist and statesman. During the 
French Revolution he advocated 
constitutional monarchy. He _ had, 
however, the good fortune to escape 
the guillotine. In 1797 he emigrated 
with his family to this country. He 
went back to France in 1802. Upon 
the return of Napoleon in 1815 he 
quit France and spent the close of 
his life with his son, who had estab- 
lished a powder mill in Delaware. 
The business subsequently became 
the E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
Powder Company. Its history for the 
past decades is a matter of common 
knowledge. Like the Glenn L. 
Martin Aircraft Company in Balti- 
more, Du Pont has been a vital factor 
in building the arsenal of democracy. 
Through its labora- 
tories Du Pont has also pioneered in 


great research 
many phases of our economic de- 
velopment. 

Delaware is a closely knit state, 
where the people have ready access 
to their representatives on the muni- 
cipal, state, and national levels. It is 
a state of good government and good 
education. The University of Dela- 
ware is a rapidly growing institu- 


tion. Although overshadowed in size 
by the University of Maryland at 
College Park and Baltimore, the 


University of Delaware maintains 
high standards and has a constantly 
educational 


growing prestige’ in 


circles. 


Tuus we conciupe this brief and 
sketchy overview of the Capital Dis- 
trict of Kiwanis International. This 
year of 1952 will mark the thirty- 
fifth anniversaries of the first two 
clubs in the district—the Washing- 
ton club, organized May 2, 1917, and 
the Baltimore club. No- 
vember 22,1917. The district organ- 
ization came into existence at the 
convention of Kiwanis International 
held in Providence, Rhode Island, in 
June of 1918. All over the district, 
Kiwanis ideas and ideals have taken 
deep root, and everywhere through- 
out the Capital District you will find 
“Kiwanis in Action.” 

Of perhaps 


organized 


greatest significance 


today, with the general feeling in 
Kiwanis against high taxes, was the 
resolution adopted by the clubs of 
this district at its convention in 
Roanoke, Virginia, in 1943. The re- 
solution endorsed an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
limiting the power of the Congress 
to impose income taxes, inheritance 
taxes, and gift taxes to twenty-five 
per cent, except in time of war. How 
farseeing that resolution was in the 
light of today’s efforts to reduce fed- 
eral expenditures and, consequently, 
high federal 


the need to impose 


taxes! 


Ar its First annual convention— 
away back in 1923—the Capital Dis- 
trict had the recommend 
projects that, if widely carried out 
today, might well have preserved 
our traditional American principles 
so well that the crusade to get back 
to fundamentals which is now going 
on would not be necessary. It was 
resolved, at this convention, “That 
we, the various subordinate Kiwanis 
clubs, will devote ourselves to the 
patriotic duty of effecting among the 
people within the territory 
within which the Capital District 
organization operates, a closer rela- 
tion to that Constitution and a more 


vision to 


living 


intimate knowledge of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the American 
Bill of Rights, and the Constitution 
of the United States, and especially a 
deeper respect for these glorious 
documents and a more heartfelt ap- 
preciation of the multifold blessings 
enjoyed because of them. 

“To the this 
purpose, each local Kiwanis club will 
effect a local 
to the placing in the hands of every 


accomplishment of 


organization, looking 
boy and girl in its territory a copy 
of these documents, and take such 
action as each club may deem feasi- 
ble to cause addresses to be made 
and essays to be written with rela- 
tion to these documents. 

“That each state or district repre- 
sented will use its influence to have 
placed in the curricula of the public 
and private schools a study of these 
documents, and especially to the end 
of familiarizing the youth of our land 
with the great blessings they enjoy 
by living under the Constitution of 
the United States.” 

It was voted that this movement 
be known as the “Know Our Country 
—Love Our Country” movement. 

And so it is that this district, in 
which the American spirit largely 
originated, has been in the forefront 
in its attempts to preserve that 
spirit. THE END 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Immediate Past President, 
Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


May is officially the month in 
which delegates to the Kiwanis 
International convention begin try- 
ing to figure if they really can take 
a whole month off from business to 
go to Seattle, as Mom and the kids 
insist would be good for him pro- 
vided they go along. 


Love, too, is a springtime theme. 
“Love starts when she sinks into 
your arms,” says my hard-bitten 
neighbor, Mrs. Tormey, “and ends 


with her arms in the sink.” 
oo * * 


I hope our June convention pays 
some serious attention to our Kiwanis 
Ballot Battalion. One of the near- 
treasonable statements sure to be 
heard frequently this year is: “I don’t 


even know who’s running for office.” 


“The only reason I'd want to be 
US President,” says Kiwanian M. J. 
Pipsaire in deep Texas, “is to have 
a job with a sense of permanence 


’ 


and security.’ 
* * * 


I want to visit Seattle specifically 
to do some scholarly research. That 
town either has the biggest fish or 
the biggest liars in America. I hope 
it’s fish; they are more fun to catch. 


* * * 
But if it’s liars, I aim to have my 
own wits honed to a razor edge. I 


was bawn and raised in Texas, my- 


self. 
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“Best way for a Kiwanis speaker 
to proclaim limited capabilities,” 
declares Charlie Poling of the 
Wickenburg, Arizona club, “is for 
him to tell a story that is more sexy 
than clever, or refer to liquor 
drinking with the sly implication 
that it is funny.” 


* * * 


Nature compensates, we’re told. So 
this year I have planted a lot of weed 
seeds, and I’m waiting to see if a set 
of fine healthy flowers won’t come up 


and kill them off. 
* * * 


Experience last year in St. Louis 
teaches me that I must allocate at 
least twice as much for Seattle 
souvenirs as sensible budgeting 
might allow. This is especially true 
if you take along a pretty wife and 
two eager-beaver kids. 
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When a man refers to a “blessed 
event” at his house, he may not have 
a new baby; he may simply mean 
that his mortgage is lifted or that his 


in-laws have moved out. 
* * * 


Well, here’s another summer in 
the Atomic Age, and again I’m 
more interested in fishing than in 


fission. 
7 * * 


If I can get to that convention 
hall this year, I am again going to 
autograph The Widening Path 
books for sale. This will help inflate 
both my ego and my pocketbook, 
which are the only kinds of inflation 
I admire. 


Our delegates must realize that 
man can never have self-respect until 
he gets out of a warfare world and 


a welfare state. 
* * * * * * * * 


MEDITATION FOR MAY 

Next to religion, which varies 
for each one of us in its meaning 
and scope, a love of birds and 
flowers is the nearest thing to 
eternal joy and comfort that we 
mortals can obtain. Youth flies, 
age comes, health departs, chil- 
dren grow up and vanish, old 
friends pass away, the eyes grow 
weak and reading becomes a 
chore instead of a pleasure; but 
unless we grow both blind and 
deaf, birds and flowers remain to 
enchant us. Religion is an in- 
ward consolation, but God sends 
us visible signs of His compas- 
sion from without, when we re- 
joice in Nature. 

3edford (Virginia) Democrat 


* * * * * * * * 


“Rotarians own the town, Lions 
enjoy the town, Kiwanians run the 
town.”’ Right! And first running we 
must do this year is run the poli- 


ticians out and run the statesmen in. 


* * * 


“Tt’s easy to distinguish between 
asthma and passion,” says Dr. Bob 
Hannelly, our club’s scholarly past 
president. “Asthma lasts.” 


* * * 


Peanut oratory in the big hall will 
darn sure beget peanut action. We’ve 
had enough flowing of fine phrases; 
let’s have a flowing of fighting ideas. 


* * * 


Friends, don’t invite me and my 
Kiwanianne out nights for the next 
week. Our Taffy is due to have her 
spring puppies any hour now. 


* * * 


What Kiwanis needs is more 
father-and-daughter days; or at 
least, more daughters. “God bor- 
rows from many creatures to make 
a little girl,’ says neighbor T. R. 
Mansfield. “He uses the song of a 
bird, the squeal of a pig, the stub- 
bornness of a mule, the antics of a 
monkey, the spryness of a grass- 
hopper, the curiosity of a cat, the 
speed of a gazelle, the slyness of a 
fox, the softness of a kitten, and to 
top it all off He adds the mysterious 
mind of a woman.” 
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Men. women and 
ehildren will find lots 

of interesting 

| 


things to de at this year’s 


International convention. 


Something 
for 


everybody 


Speman the convention in a far 
corner of the United States ap- 


parently is no deterrent to attend- 
ance. Enthusiasm registration and 
special trains and tours already ar- 
ranged for, indicate that attendance 
will be just as great as if the conven- 
tion had been scheduled for the exact 
geographical center of the North 
American continent. The host dis- 
trict will tell us that the many ob- 
vious attractions of the Seattle area 
have a great deal to do with this 
and there are many of us who will 
agree. At any rate this once again 
promises to be the biggest and best 
convention ever 

Special trains have already been 
scheduled for the following districts: 
California-Nevada-Hawaii, Capital, 


Dr. J. D. Grey, president of the 
Southern Baptist convention 


will speak on Sunday night. 





T. R. MecKe!den, governor of 
the State of Maryland, 
will speak Tuesday morning. 








By DON. E. ENGDAHL 


Chairman. Board Committee on Convention 


Carolinas, Illinois-Eastern Iowa, In- 
diana, Michigan, New England, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas-Oklahoma, Utah-Idaho 
and West Virginia which is almost 
half of the districts in International 
And once again it will be a family 
affair. All the arrangements have 
been made with the wives and chil- 


] 


dren in mind. “To those who would 


like to attend the convention but 
have put it off because they don't 
know how they can leave their fam- 


Charles O 


chairman, 


ily behind,” advises 
Hauck, 
“don’t worry further—bring the wife 
make it a family vaca- 


junior guests 


and children 


Seattle 
convention 


speakers 


The Monday morning speaker 
will be Dean Clarence Manion, 
University of Notre Dame. 





Frank Holman, past 
president of the American Bar 
Association talks Wednesday. 


tion. The thrill of the Northwest 
will get in your blood and you'll 
want to return again and again.” 
The committee says that they have 
the finest water tours offered any- 
where in the country—and these are 
special tours that have been planned 
to take care of the junior guest. 
There will be tours for the air 
minded, too, and tours for the moun- 
taineers, tours of army and navy 
tours of the water 
through 
creameries and newspaper plants. 


installations, 
fronts, tours factories, 
There will be something of interest 
for age levels as well as baby sitting 
service for infants. 

The schedule for the 
cludes the tea for the wives of the 
International Council Sunday after- 


ladies in- 


noon and a fashion and stage show 
at the Civic Auditorium on Monday 
afternoon. This fashion show will 
be put on by Bon Marche and it 
promises to be a gala event. On Mon- 
day evening the ladies will join with 
the men at the All-Kiwanis Night 
Program, 

Tuesday afternoon has been left 
open so Kiwanians and their fami- 
lies can visit, shop and enjoy the 
scenic beauties of Seattle. 

On Wednesday there will be an 
option of garden tours, scenic tours 
and boat trips. 

Although the entertainment is per- 
haps the greatest lure to bring thou- 
sands of Kiwanians and their fami- 
lies to the convention each year, 
when they get there Kiwanians 
themselves find that the actual bus- 
iness of the convention is just as 
vital and interesting. The Club Clinic 
which has been carried on at each 
convention for the past several years 
was an outstanding success at St. 
Louis last year and promises to be 
an even bigger success at Seattle. 
There will be booths representing 
each International committee, and 
manned by a chairman and members 
of those committees, where any Ki- 
wanians can discuss with an expert 
the exhibits in the booth of activities 
that have been outstandingly suc- 
cessful. Kiwanians who have been 
connected with projects of this kind 
will be there to give the benefit of 
their experience. This year, for the 
first time, there will be a booth on 
fund-raising, manned by Kiwanians 
with outstanding knowledge of this 
subject. These experts will also take 
part in the panel conferences for 
presidents, vice-presidents and di- 
rectors on Wednesday afternoon. 

Panel conferences on club commit- 


(see FOR EVERYBODY page 47) 
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By CHARLES M. STURKEY 


President, Kiwanis Club of Seattle, Washington 


rattles Spec 


oLp fever hit Seattle in 1897 when 

y the steamer “Portland” tied up 
at an Elliott Bay pier with a ton-and- 
a-half of Klondike treasure in the 
hold. 

Telegraph wires tapped out 
“Gold! Gold!” Newspaper headlines 
screamed “Gold in the Yukon! Gold 
in Alaska!” From factory and farm, 
from office and shop, from poolroom 
and ship’s foc’sle—men from every 
walk of life fought their way to 
Seattle. Seattle was the pierhead to 
wealth. Get to Seattle, bribe or mus- 
cle your way aboard a steamer to 
Alaska, scoop up the precious yellow 
stuff! 

No city has a more colorful history 
than Seattle. The Puget Sound 
metropolis is now celebrating its 
centennial year. In a century of 
dramatic history, no chapter is quite 
as gaudy and exciting as Seattle's 
gold rush days. 

That is why the Main Feature 
Committee for the thirty-seventh 
annual convention selected the title 
and theme of “Gold Rush Days” for 
the entertainment spectacle we will 
present to the Kiwanians and their 
guests on Wednesday evening, June 
18, in the huge University of Wash- 
ington Edmundson Athletic Pavilion. 

Right now we want to make clear 
that “Gold Rush Days”’ is not being 
written and rehearsed as a solemn 
historical pageant. 

The show Kiwanians will see at the 
Pavilion on Wednesday night of the 
International convention will be a 
lavish extravaganza deserving circus 
billing. 

The huge Pavilion—12,000 seating 
capacity—will be transformed by a 
magnificent set from which Mt. 
Rainier looms as a snowy sentinel 
from a forest. A tremendous canvas 
tank will be erected and filled with 
thousands of gallons of water to 
bring Puget Sound—reduced in size, 
to be sure—under the Pavilion roof. 
Old Yesler Way with its colorful 
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fr will reflect the Pacifice-Northwest’s robust glory. 


shops, saloons and dance halls of 
days of yore will live again. 

It would not be fair to Guy Wil- 
liams, the writer-producer signed by 
our committee to stage “Gold Rush 
Days,” to disclose the dramatic sur- 
prises, the amazing effects, the 
smashing climaxes which he has con- 
trived. 

We can, though, touch on a few of 
the high points. 

“Gold Rush Days,” for the first 
time in any production, will pit a 
skilled fisherman, afloat in a boat on 
actual water, in a mortal tussle on 
light tackle with a mighty, threshing, 
fighting King salmon! 

Log-rolling champions will vie on 

the spinning sticks for Kiwanis In- 
ternational championships. These 
knights of the calked boots churn the 
water ofthe tank into a mass of froth 
and foam until one of the adversaries 
hits the water. 
“Gold Rush 
Days” brings the color, mystery and 
enchantment of Old China to Ki- 
wanis with a magnificent Dragon 
Dance ceremony. 

The celebrated Can-Can Girls who 
stirred national interest with their 
pier-show welcomes of Korean vet- 


One sequence of 


The Main Feature Entertainment this year 































































erans are in the show as a feature of 
a lively “Billy the Mug” dance hall 
scene. These are the same Barclay 
Girls you have read about and seen 
pictured in Life, Collier's and other 
national magazines. 

As the reader may have gathered, 
all of us connected with the produc- 
tion of “Gold Rush Days” are far too 
modest and reticent to claim that we 
are going to give the “Greatest Show 
on Earth.” 

But we ask you, what other show 
you've seen or heard about offers all 
the things we've mentioned, and in 
addition a matched team of white 
Siberian husky dogs, authentic In- 
dian dances, Scotch pipe bands and 
dancers, a marching band of concert 
caliber? To say nothing of superb 
male and mixed choruses, elaborate 
production numbers and _ riotous 
comedy! The grand finale will bring 
King Neptune and his magnificent 
Seafair Court in a gorgeous and 
dazzling production, bringing the 
audience back to the hustling, bus- 
tling, Seattle of 1952. 

Hold the evening of June 18 open 
on your Seattle convention calendar. 
“Gold Rush Days” is the show you 


can’t afford to miss. THE END 














The Seattle area _ is 
world-famed for salmon 
fishing. Right is a forty- 


five pounder and _ its 





proud captor. Far right, 
a trout fisherman whips 
a fly over the icy waters 
of ae stream’ rushing 


the 







through mountains. 









Mount Rainier provides a_ picturesque 
backdrop for these placid anglers who 


are fishing not too far from Seattle. 


*Bill Angle 
Anywhere, Kiwanis America 
Dear Bill 


I WAS DELIGHTED to learn that you 
are coming to the convention here in 
Seattle in June. We certainly look 
forward to showing you the sights 
and will make any arrangements you 
wish as to your fishing. You see, we 
have our choice of either salt or 
fresh-water fishing here in Seattle 
Salt-water fish 
flounder and cod on to the lordly 


range from. the 
King salmon. The bottom fish, such 
as flounder and cod, may be found in 
abundance in most areas of Puget 
Sound 

The salmon run at certain periods 
of the year returning to the rivers or 
the ocean to spawn. These spawning 
runs reach Elliott Bay approximately 
the first of August, but they reach 
the up-Sound spots starting in May. 
However we do have some feeding 
salmon in our local areas the year 
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round, so we can satisfy your desire 
to fish for salmon even in sight of our 
skyscrapers on the waters of Elliott 
Bay. Sport fishing for salmon has 
become quite an industry in this area. 
We are fortunate in having well- 
equipped boathouses to take care of 
out-of-town business such as your- 
self. Here you may rent all your 
equipment needs from rod and reel, 
clear through to bait, such as plugs 
or spoons or even fresh herring, 
which is the natural food of the 
salmon. 

Rowboats are available for 
“mooching” or outboard motorboats 
for trolling. Rental fees are nominal, 
rowboats renting for $1.50 a day, and 
outboard motorboats without moto1 
for $2.50 a day; 
the first hour and $1 per hour there- 
after. 

Guide service is usually $2.50 an 
hour with a $10 minimum. How- 
ever, very few experienced fishermen 


with motor, $3 fo1 


] 


need the service of a guide, as the 
area most productive of salmon is 
immediately adjacent to the boat- 
house 

For salt-water fishing no license 
is required. If you prefer fresh- 
water fishing, this area teems with 
lakes, streams and rivers in which 
may be found all species of “trout as 
well as numerous lakes well pop- 
ulated with fine bass. 

For fresh-water fishing a license is 
required, but the cost again is 
nominal, being $1.50 for the out-of- 
state visitor's license. This license 
entitles the purchaser to ten days’ 
fishing within the state. It is well to 
bring your own fresh-water gear, as 
very few places are found that rent 
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fresh-water tackle. You will find 
many well-equipped resorts to ac- 
commodate you at the lakes. 

If you are really set on catching a 
large salmon, I would suggest that 
you plan your trip for several extra 
days so that you may go up to the 
northern tip of the Olympic Penin- 
sula. Here will be found the King 
salmon in abundance. These often 
run as high as fifty-five pounds. If 
your heart is set on one of these large 
fish, keep this area in mind and allow 
the extra time in planning your trip 
here in the Pacific Northwest. Travel 
time required is a day each way. 

This area also provides for accom- 
modations as far as tackle, boats and 
motors are concerned. The best ac- 
commodations are nice tourist cabins. 
Several of the resorts in this area 
have power cruisers available for 
charter at $25 a day and up if you 
wish to go de luxe. These cruisers 
can accommodate from four to ten 
people, although only four lines may 
be handled for fishing. It does pro- 
vide the opportunity of making up 
a party for an outing and enjoying an 
ocean trip with fishing thrills. 

I hope this is the information you 
wanted about fishing facilities and 
opportunities here in Seattle and the 
Northwest. For further information 
and reservations write to Conven- 
tion Headquarters, 700-04 University 
Building, Third and _ University, 
Seattle 1, Washington. 

See you in Seattle in June. 


Fishingly yours, 
CHARLES R. OLMsSTEAD, Gen. Chm, 


Seattle Convention Committee 
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After the International 








eonvention many Kiwanians will visit 







the fabled islands. 





Nie 





(rip to Hawai 


By JUNE CLIME 










Native fishermen casting their nets 


over the frothing sea are one 





of the never-to-be-forgotten sights 
awaiting tourists in Hawaii. 


[: WOULD BE appropriate for Ki- 
wanians to visit Hawaii—a visit 
blessed by nature’s best outdoor air 
conditioning and embellished with 
gorgeous tropical flowers, the sweet 
strains of Hawaiian music and the 
warmth of an old-fashioned Pol- 







ynesian welcome. 

Kiwanis in Honolulu is a good ex- 
ample of the successful workings of 
the American way. It includes mem- 
bers from a dozen different ances- 
tries: Japanese, Chinese, Filipino, 
Swedish, Danish, English, Scotch 
and, naturally, Irish. 

Members work together on impor- 
. tant projects such as youth better- 


















eee 4 ment, the world travel series and 






other good works. 

Honolulu’s police chief, the pop- 
ular Dan Liu, is himself a Kiwanian. 
Chief Liu would like nothing better 
than to organize a gigantic airport 
reception for visiting Kiwanians, 










complete with motorcycle escorts, 
hula dance groups, high civilian and 






military representatives and, of 





course, hundreds of Hawaii’s tradi- 






tional flower leis. 

The one major point that has made 
Hawaii famed throughout the world 
is its status as an international play- 
ground. Waikiki Beach at Honolulu 
















Above is the place on Oahu is perhaps the most famous beach in 
Island where a warrior-king used to the world. It is here in these warm 
throw his opponents over a steep and sparkling waters that the sport 
cliff. Left is a view of the famed of surfboard riding originated. It 






Waikiki Beach from the 

Royal Hawaiian Hotel. In the 
background is Diamond Head, 
one of the island’s beauty spots. 






was here that the early champions of 
the new crawl stroke were de- 
veloped, like Duke Kahanamoku, for 
(see HAWAII page 41) 








A survey among parents 
in Pale Alto. California 
answers one question 
that educators have been 
debating 


for a long time. 


rT~ GO THE limit in providing 
\ money to pay for good schools,” 
say the citizens ol Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, “but our job doesn’t end with 
that.” 

Three years ago they voted in- 
creased taxes and bonds to pay 
adequate teacher salaries and to pro- 
vide school buildings for a rapidly 
growing population. The new build- 
ings completed and those under con- 
struction will all be filled next year. 
This spring the citizens authorized 
$4,000,000 more in bonds for sites, 
buildings and equipment. This brings 
the school district up to the legal 
limit of its bonding capacity 

gut providing necessary money 
is just the beginning of our respon- 
sibility ” some of these citizens point 


” ] ] - 
out “Since the schools belong to 


By WILFORD M. AIKIN 
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, _ , 
the people, we must help decide 


what our schools should be doing for 
After all, what hap- 


pens in the buildings and on the 


our children 


play grounds is what matters most.” 

They want the three R’s taught 
well, of course 

The editor of the local newspaper 
puts it this way: “I think that few 
of us who talk about ‘the three R’s’ 
want to go back to rote learning and 
whacks from the teacher's ruler. 
What we want is education that 
sends young people out into the 
world capable of understanding what 
they read or hear, expressing them- 
selves clearly in either spoken or 
written words, and making their 
bank accounts balance.” 

But that isn’t all the people want. 


More and more demands are made 








upon the schools, but they can’t do 
everything. What, aiter all, are the 
most important goals for education 
in Palo Alto, USA in the middle of 
the twentieth century? 

The people of this residential city 
of 26,000 were given a chance to 
have their “say” by the Palo Alto 
Education Council, composed of 
citizens who are concerned for the 
welfare of the public schools. This 
was done with full support of the 
Board of Education and the school 
administration. 

The council asked 100 parents 
chosen at random to write answers 
to this question: What do you want 
the schools of Palo Alto to do for 
your children? 

Their answers were combined into 
twenty-five statements embracing, 
insofar as possible, all the ideas ex- 
pressed. These were then submitted 
to all of the parents of the 5354 chil- 
dren enrolled in the public schools. 
Three thousand three hundred and 
twenty replies were received from 


(see SCHOOLS page 42) 
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1h) ERI Caloric 


If a child has mastered reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic, and 
has learned how to study, the task of the school has been fulfilled. 
In addition to learning and reciting assigned lessons, pupils should be 
taught how to secure and interpret facts. 

































A student should be taught to get information on all sides of a con- 
troversial question before forming his opinion. 


In school everyone should learn through experience how to share 
effectively in group planning and action. 


Pupils should be required to finish assignments or other work which 
they have started. 


All pupils should be taught to recognize and respect the rights of other 
races and religions. 


The schools should develop in every pupil a strong sense of respon- 
sibility for the welfare of the school, the community, state and nation. 


Schools should instill the habit of “prompt, cheerful obedience in all 
pupils. 


The school should teach every pupil to know how to act appropriately 
in social situations. 


Hygiene and cleanliness should be taught in the schools. 
The teaching of morality is not a responsibility of the schools. 


The school should lead every pupil to understand and to prize for 
himself and all others the rights of freedom of press, freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion and other civil liberties guaranteed in our con- 
stitution. 


Elementary, junior and senior high schools should give all pupils expe- 
rience in working with their hands in such activities as drawing, 
painting, clay modeling, weaving, wood and metal work, ceramics, etc. 


The school should make fullest use of aptitude and achievement tests 
for teaching and guidance. 


The school should provide an adequate staff of counselors able to help 
pupils with personal as well as school problems. 


The school should lead each student to think clearly about the purpose 
of his own education. 


Pupils should be permitted to participate in planned extra-curricular 
activities, such as athletic games, school plays and clubs, even though 
they may not be doing satisfactory work in their classroom studies. 





No one should receive a high school diploma until he has learned to 
read well and to express himself clearly in speech and writing. 


Every student should be prepared to earn a living by the time he 
graduates from high school. 


The high school should be just as much concerned with the students | 
who are not going to college as with those who are. 


The school has no responsibility to help students choose a vocation. 


22. Schools should help students find jobs for which they are suited after 
they are through school. 


23. The school should emphasize preparation for adult activities, such as 
family life, recreation, community improvement, etc. 


24. Appropriate sex instruction should be given to all pupils in elementary, 
junior and senior high schools. 





25. The school should develop in every student an intelligent interest in 
world affairs. 

















Snappy uniforms 
and gleaming instruments 

make boys forget 
about 


troublemaking. 


By CHARLES W. KEYSOR 
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They re playing down 


delinquency 


in Denver 


Kiwanian Philip Gilliam, the juvenile court judge who has played such an im- 


portant part in Junior Police Bands, chats with some of the young musicians. The 
vands have stimulated understanding between Denver boys a agents of the law. 
bands h timulated lerstand bet Den boy nd it f the law 


MYNHE policeman’s eyes softened with 
- por as he watched the teen-age 
boys shuffle one by one before the 
juvenile court judge. For Sergeant 
Heath of the Denver Police Depart- 
ment felt something of the helpless- 
ness that touches the hearts of adults 
in any city where there is juvenile 


delinquency. 
“Jules Morgan!” said the bailiff 
gruffly. 


A thirteen-year-old swaggered to- 
ward the bench, but the quavering 
of his knees was obvious beneath his 
faded blue jeans. Sergeant Heath 
listened sadly while the youngster 
admitted that he belonged to a gang 


of pint-sized vandals who had been 
smashing school windows. 

When the court session was over, 
young Jules passed close to Sergeant 
Heath and their eyes met. There 
was a glint of admiration in the boy’s 
glance, though it was tinged with 
hate and suspicion. 

“Kids sure admire a police uni- 
form,” thought the sergeant as he put 
on his hat. And with those six un- 
spoken words, an exciting new con- 
cept of combatting delinquency be- 
gan to form in the policeman’s mind. 
He walked home slowly that after- 
noon. Sure kids like our uniforms, 
he mused, but so what? How could 
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we give them real police uniforms, 
and even if we did, when would they 
wear them? 

Sergeant Heath found the answer 
about one block from his home. A 
high school band was practicing on 
the local football field and the police- 
man paused to watch the teen-agers 
pivoting and wheeling in proud pre- 
cision. The setting sun glittered on 
their shiny instruments, and gold 
braid gleamed richly against their 
smart blue uniforms. Several young- 
sters standing near the sergeant 
watched with wide-eyed awe and 
envy. Looking at their faces, the 
policeman could tell that the boys 
would have given anything to be out 
on the field marching with the band. 

“Why not a police-sponsored band 
for the kids?” thought Heath sud- 
denly. “They could wear their uni- 
forms in public and I'll bet every boy 
in Denver would want to join. 
They’d spend their spare time prac- 
ticing, not roaming the street in 
gangs. And knowing how to tootle 
a trumpet or trombone would come 
in handy in college and afterward.” 

Dreams often float away in the 
world of might-have-been, but this 
one didn’t. Sergeant Heath took his 
idea to Louis R. Simmons, Robert 
Dade and other prominent citizens 
who quickly agreed that a police- 
sponsored band would be a fine thing 
for the community. One of the most 
enthusiastic supporters was Juvenile 
Court Judge Philip Gilliam, a Denver 


Kiwanian. Phil introduced the idea 
to his fellow-Kiwanians and they too 
were eager to help. 

“We figured that the kids would 
rather be cops than robbers,” recalls 
Kiwanian Gilliam, “and we decided 
to give them the chance.” 

On this basis the Junior Police 
Band was organized in 1937. George 
V. Roy, a prominent band director, 
agreed to handle the new organiza- 
tion and he has guided its progress 
ever since. Under his strict super- 
vision, more than 2000 boys have 
learned the fundamentals of music 
and bandsmanship. Discipline and 
teamwork, two vital elements for 
success in music... and in life, have 
also been taught to each Junior Police 
bandsman. Participation makes the 
kids realize that music is not a 
pastime for sissies—a real he-man 
thrill comes from parading in dress 





uniform before cheering crowds at 
rodeos, football games and civic cele- 
brations. 

The records show these stimulating 
experiences keep boys out of trouble. 
So far not one of the more than 2000 
Junior Police bandsmen have ap- 
peared in court during or after 
participation in the program. Cities 
with juvenile delinquency problems 
might well ponder this heartening 
achievement. The logical time to stop 
juvenile troublemaking is before it 
starts, and this is exactly what the 
Junior Police Band does. By ab- 
sorbing the brimming energies of 


Boys who join the Junior Police Band soon become absorbed in activities that 
challenge their urge to excel. This utilizes the youngsters’ keen energy, which 
sometimes causes trouble if it is not directed toward some worthwhile interest. 
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This boy is typical of the youths who 
play in Denver’s five Junior Police 
Bands. Experience in music prepares 
boys to lead happier, more useful lives. 


normal and problem children, the 
band keeps them happy and out of 
trouble. 

How the Junior Police Band works 
its magic can be seen from the case 
history of Jackie, an eight-year-old 
boy who was a real “problem child.” 
The whole neighborhood knew about 
his temper tantrums and feared his 
sadistic pranks. 

“I simply can't 
Jackie’s mother 
night at a bridge party. 

“T couldn’t handle Arthur either,” 
sympathized a friend, “until about a 
year ago. Since then he’s been tak- 
ing care of his room and helping his 
dad in the yard. He even goes 
shopping with me on Saturdays.” 

“How on earth did you do it?” 
Jackie’s mother asked. “I’d give 
anything if Jackie would be a good 
boy!” 

“It’s that Junior Police Band,” her 
friend replied. “Arthur really toes 
the mark for that leader—I think his 
name is Mr. Roy. He tells the kids 
that they should help their parents 
at home the way they help each other 
in the band. He says the family is a 
team, too. Oh, you’d never believe 
how much Arthur has changed.” 

Inquiring about the Junior Police 
Band the next day, Jackie’s mother 
learned that any boy between the 
ages of seven and ten can join. The 
director explained that no talent 
tests are given to applicants because 
most boys can play some kind of in- 
strument if they really want to. 
Children are examined carefully to 
see which instrument they are best 
fitted physically to play, then the 
beginner is enrolled in a six-week 
course of instruction. He learns to 
read music and shar; ~s his sense of 
rhythm by clapping nis hands and 

(see JUNIOR POLICE BAND page 44) 


handle him,” 


complained one 
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EMDEN-HARTSBURG, ILLINOIS operates an observation 
post as part of the local civil defense program. 

CLARION, PENNSYLVANIA investigated recent increases 
in water and telephone rates and reported its find- 
ings to the local newspaper. 

ROSLYN, NEW YORK helped pay the cost of uniforms 
for a boys’ club sponsored by the police department. 

COLORADO CITY, TEXAS is working to secure a truant 
officer for the area. 

BROOKSVILLE, FLORIDA helped raise money to pay for 
construction of a memorial to Stephen Collins 
Foster, the noted American composer. 

SEAFORD, DELAWARE protested to the War Department 
about the travel restrictions placed on a bridge close 
to the town. The bridge is closed to traffic sixteen 
hours a day while repairs are being made. 

WILLIS, MICHIGAN is working to establish a driver- 
training program in the local high school. 

FOREST CITY, LONDON, ONTARIO conducted a survey 
to learn the needs of four orphanages, the family 
welfare council and the Traveler’s Aid group in the 
community. 

HAZELWOOD-GREENFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA is distrib- 
uting garden seeds to schoolchildren. 

OAK PARK, ILLINOIS furnishes a pianist twice a month 
at a grade school recreation center. 

LINDSBORG, KANSAS cooperated with rural organiza- 
tion leaders to get out the vote for a school bond 
election. 

WELLSVILLE, MISSOURI furnished wheel chairs, hos- 
pital-type beds and crutches to needy invalids. 


¥ 


LAKE WALES, FLORIDA provided Honor Society pins to 
all qualified students in the local high school. 

EUNICE, LOUISIANA collected books for a Negro library 
in the community. 

MONTICELLO, NEW YORK sponsored a poster-drawing 
contest for local school students. The subject: safe 
driving. The winning poster was made into a sign 
that was posted in the community. 

GREENVILLE, TEXAS arranged to have a fourteen-year- 
old delinquent released from jail and placed in a 
foster home. 

HOMEDALE, IDAHO is conducting a survey 
region’s industrial potential. 

MONROE, GEORGIA bought whooping cough serum for 
the county health department. 

FREDERICK, MARYLAND provides transportation so 
that a crippled child can attend school regularly. 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA acted as receptionists at various 
tuberculosis X-ray stations that were set up in the 

community. 

STILWELL, OKLAHOMA helped a canning company pro- 
mote better farming and marketing practices 
throughout the area. 

BELL ISLAND, NEWFOUNDLAND helped reorganize the 
local chapter of the Red Cross. As a result of the 
Kiwanis club’s activity, a home nursing service and 
a well-baby clinic have been established. 

MARTINSVILLE, INDIANA was instrumental in bringing 
a new industry into the community. 

KANSAS CITY, KANSAS paid the full year’s tuition for an 
Indian college student. 


of the 





Heeding the call for blood donors, members of the Kiwanis Club of Eastlake, Oakland, California bared their arms at the 
local blood collecting station. While their fellow Kiwanians wait cheerfully, Irwin Johnson (nearest to the camera, right) 
and Harry Becker make their personal contribution to the Korean war. Each wounded GI needs an estimated nine pints. 
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THE SANDHILLS, MOORE COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA 
sponsored a county-wide vocational guidance clinic 
for 500 high school students. Thirty-eight different 
vocations were represented. 

SAN GABRIEL, CALIFORNIA bought a station wagon for 
the local Red Cross chapter. The automobile is being 
used to take crippled children to school and to hos- 
pitals for special treatment. 

CAMBRIDGE, OHIO has sponsored twenty-three sepa- 
rate 4-H projects which are now in operation. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC provides entertainment every two 
weeks for war veterans in two hospitals. An esti- 
mated 9000 patients enjoyed these performances last 
year. Some Montreal Kiwanians and their wives 

attend each show. 

CHATOM, ALABAMA underwrote construction of a $10,- 
000 chicken processing plant. 

SUNSHINE, TUCSON, ARIZONA gave an oxygen-air 
pressure lock resuscitator to a community hospital. 
The piece of equipment cost $900 and is credited 
with saving the lives of four premature babies. 

ANDALUSIA, ALABAMA sponsored an intensive “Go-to- 
Church” campaign in cooperation with the Key Club 
of Andalusia. During a four-week period the Ki- 
wanis club placed advertisements in local newspa- 
pers and on radio while the Key Club boys passed 
out hundreds of handbills and window stickers urg- 
ing church attendance. As a climax to the campaign 
the Key Clubbers appeared on a special fifteen- 
minute radio broadcast. The result was a tremen- 
dous increase in attendance at all local churches. 

WHITEHAVEN, TENNESSEE is working to secure instal- 
lation of traffic lights at a dangerous highway inter- 
section. 

MONCTON, NEW BRUNSWICK made a survey among 
local farmers to learn about their most important 
problems. 

ELKHART, INDIANA is sending a young man through 
medical school. The club has sponsored him for five 
years now. 

WESSINGTON SPRINGS, SOUTH DAKOTA made a sur- 

local school to determine 

inoculations 


how many 
contagious 


vey in the 

students needed against 
diseases. 

MISSOULA, MONTANA provides firearms instruction for 
high school boys. 

CHADRON, NEBRASKA js providing a trophy and certifi- 
cates of merit for the winners in a spelling contest. 

WATERLOO, QUEBEC is seeking to promote adult edu- 
cation within the community. 

TANEYCOMO, BRANSON, MISSOURI is helping the local 
FFA chapter plan a state-wide Jersey cow sale. 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND is raising $3000 to help 
finance construction of a physiotherapy clinic in the 

local hospital. 

BRENTWOOD, PENNSYLVANIA bought flags and other 
equipment for a group of Brownies. 

POLK CITY, IOWA is preparing to farm forty acres this 
summer. Corn will be planted and considerable land 
improvement will be undertaken by the club. 

SANFORD, MAINE is planning a model forestry project. 

LEBANON, OHIO is helping the county historical society 
erect a plaque describing the history of the famous 
Serpent Mound, which was built by Indians. 

NORTH BAY, ONTARIO sponsors fourteen bowling teams 
for boys and girls. 

SOMERSET, KENTUCKY urged the state legislature to 
oppose any increase in the weight and size limit of 
trucks on the state highways. 
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While Gerald Van Scyoc was recuperating from polio, his puppy 
ran away. The Kiwanis Club of South Omaha, Nebraska bought 
Gerald another dog, and now the boy is happy with his new pet. 


ATHENS, TENNESSEE helped increase enrollment in 
Tennessee Wesleyan College. Athens Kiwanians 
joined with Rotarians, Jaycees and Lions to visit 
fifty-six high schools in eastern Tennessee. The men 
spoke to 2600 students, telling them about the fea- 
tures of the college and the community of Athens. 

MAPLE HEIGHTS, OHIO bought all the tickets for one 
performance of a local theater production, then sold 
the tickets to raise money. Thirty free seats were 
given to members of a high school choir and the 
club made a profit of $200 from its venture into the 
theatrical business. 





WENATCHEE 
KIWANIS CLUB 






Korea enjoyed twenty-five boxes of 


bound for 
apples which the Kiwanis Club of Wenatchee, Washington gave 


Servicemen 


to the YMCA-USO in Seattle. The fruit disappeared quickly. 
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i Past International Trustee Vic Housholder examines a reflec- 
tive sign which the Kiwanis Club of Phoenix, Arizona has de- 
signed for use on auto bumpers, Other clubs in the Southwest 
District have endorsed the idea. With Kiwanian Vic is Haskell 

| Welch, captain of the City of Phoenix Traffic Department. 

GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA bought a bus that will be used 
to carry boys to and from the local YMCA. One 
hundred and eight youngsters are participating in 
the club’s “Boys’ Builders” program. 

BEREA, OHIO observed National Boy Scout Week by 
entertaining local Scouts at a Kiwanis meeting that 
was highlighted by the induction of Cleveland 
Browns Football Player Lou Groza and Cleveland 
Indians Baseball Coach Mel Harder into honorary 
membership. The boys asked the sports celebrities 
many questions. 

BLACK RIVER, NEW YORK gave a signboard to a new 
church. The sign was made and installed by mem- 
bers of the club. 

GALT, ONTARIO sponsored a dinner meeting at which 
the community’s religious and educational leaders 
discussed ways of increasing Sunday school attend- 
ance in local churches. 
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Here are a few of the 850 people who took part in the pan- 
cake day sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Riverdale-Dolton, 
Illinois. About 5000 griddle cakes consumed as well 
as large amounts of syrup, butter, milk, coffee and sausage. 
personal appearance enlivened the project. 


were 


“Aunt Jemima’s” 

DALLAS, TEXAS conducts a large-scale scholarship pro- 
gram for deserving young people. Since 1945 the 
Dallas club has awarded a $500 scholarship each 
year to some promising student planning a career 
in the field of social science. One member of the 
club anonymously donated $2000, which will be dis- 
tributed at the rate of $500 per year to outstanding 
boys graduating from the Negro high schools of 
Dallas. The third phase of the Dallas club’s interest 
in scholarships is a program whereby several lead- 
ing Dallas 
scholarships valued at $500 each. 

LINDSAY, CALIFORNIA planted four “dawn redwood” 
trees as part of a civic ceremony in commemoration 
of Arbor Day. The trees are ancestors of the giant 
redwoods in Sequoia National Park, thirty-five miles 
from Lindsay. 


citizens will contribute annual cash 


As one of its youth service activities, the Kiwanis Club of Sussex, New Jersey established a new playground in the com- 
munity. Members of the club cheerfully rolled up their sleeves and went to work with shovels and saws to install equipment. 
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BRANTFORD, ONTARIO sponsored a performance of 
“The Messiah” by George Frederick Handel. This 
is one of the world’s greatest pieces of religious 
music. 

LAURENS, SOUTH CAROLINA raised $500 by securing 
subscriptions for a natural gas company that had 
recently been organized in the community. 

BELLEVUE, OHIO operates a $20,000 student loan fund. 
The money is administered by a special committee 
within the club. 

CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA staged a reception for “Jer- 
sey Joe” Walcott, world’s heavyweight boxing cham- 
pion, when he visited Chester. Two hundred and five 
people attended the meeting, including representa- 
tives from all the local service clubs. The boxer 
gave an interesting talk on underprivileged child 
work, using instances from his own life to illustrate 
how much kindly guidance can mean to a youngster 
from a needy family. 

OXNARD, CALIFORNIA prepared a series of newspaper 
advertisements based on the “It’s Fun to Live in 
America” radio programs produced by Kiwanis In- 
ternational. These unusual ads called widespread 
public attention to the fundamentals which have 
made America great. 

LEWISTON ORCHARDS, IDAHO arranged for removal of 
forty dead trees which endangered children. Mem- 
bers of the club helped cut up the fallen tree trunks 
and gave the wood to the Boy Scouts for use in a 
winter camp. 

WOOSTER, OHIO gave an oxygen tent for infants to the 
community hospital. The club also gave the institu- 
tion some stainless steel bedpans. 

NORTHEAST ROCHESTER, NEW YORK sponsored a 
Lenten breakfast meeting, served before church one 
Sunday morning. The purpose of this unusual gath- 
ering: “To awaken in our members and the com- 
munity an awareness of the encroachment of mate- 
rialism and worldliness upon the individual and 
society, and to emphasize the importance of an ac- 
tive, personal religious belief.” 

BRIDGEWATER, NOVA SCOTIA spearheaded a March 
of Dimes collection drive which achieved 500 per 
cent of the community’s quota! This fund-raising 
feat is unequaled in the territory. 

PITTSTON, PENNSYLVANIA gave a complete nurse’s bag 
to the local Visiting Nurse Association. 

NORTHEAST INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA raised money to 
finance a trip taken by the Arsenal Tech Choir of 
Indianapolis. This young people’s musical group was 
one of three choirs invited to sing before the Na- 
tional Convention for High Sehool Principals. Al- 
though the Kiwanis Club of Northeast Indianapolis 
was less than one-year-old at the time, its members 
sold 1100 tickets to a fund-raising performance given 
by the Arsenal Techsters in Indianapolis. 

BELMONT-CRAIGIN DISTRICT, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
paid the cost of maintaining ten children in foster 
homes. 

FAIRFAX, ALABAMA sponsored a basketball tournament 
for teen-age players and gave three trophies to the 
winning teams. 

LUMBERTON, NORTH CAROLINA sponsored a recital 
staged by pupils of a dancing school. Money raised 
will be used for underprivileged child work. 

PERRY, NEW YORK secured three buildings from a con- 
struction project site. The buildings will be used by 
two Boy Scout troops. 
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This girl is holding one of the special auto license plates 
sold by the Kiwanis Club of Storm Lake, Iowa. The plates 
can be attached to the front bumper because the state does 
not require a regular license there. Profits from sale of 
the “Iowa Booster” plates are used by the Kiwanians to finance 
youth work. Below, Rapid City, South Dakota Kiwanians 
Lloyd Atwater, Harry Bray and Oliver Olson (left to right) 
watch two youngsters contribute to the club-sponsored “Block 
Kiwanians built a rail of two by fours along one 
Sticky tape was 


of Dimes.” 
block in the Rapid City business district. 
attached to the rail and people were asked to affix their 
March of Dimes contributions. More than $500 was collected. 
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(kneeling left to 


Kiwanians E. H. Davis and H. E. Wright 
right), of the Brandon, Manitoba club, take part in the pre- 
sentation of toys to infant invalids in the Brandon hospital. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS gave a trophy to the win- 
ning team in a YMCA basketball tournament. Two 
other trophies were furnished by the Kiwanis Clubs 
of Dorchester, Boston and Allston-Brighton, Boston. 

LOVELAND, OHIO gave a performance of the club’s 
minstrel to stretcher patients in a veterans’ hospital. 
Kiwanians chartered a bus so they could go to 
Dayton to entertain the crippled vets. 

COLUMBIA CITY, INDIANA conducts a year-round “Go- 
to-Church” campaign on a quarterly basis. All fifty- 
six churches in the county are eligible to compete 
for a prize awarded by the Kiwanis Club of Colum- 
bia City. To win, a church must show the greatest 
increase in attendance, over last 

Four consecutive Sundays during each quarter 


percentagewise, 
yeal 
are used as the basis for figuring, and the church 
with the best record at the end of one year wins 
the prize. Thirty-four of the churches in the county 
are participating and the winning church boosted its 
THE END 


average attendance sixty per cent. 





When Gene Autry and his cowboys visited the high school at 
Austin, Minnesota, the Kiwanis Club of Austin brought twelve 
crippled children to see the show. Here are five of them. 
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Tue Key Club of Largo High School at Largo, Florida 
now has its own dixieland band, composed of seven 
members of the club. These musicians have already per- 
formed at a number of school events and are making 
themselves known throughout the state. This musical 
group also boasts a Key Club Quartet which recently 
won the FFA district championship . .. At Jacksonville, 
Texas the Jacksonville High School Key Clubbers 
handled concessions on a chartered train from their 
city to Huntsville during the district football playoffs 
. A gala event was the third anniversary dinner party 
sponsored by the Van Nuys, California High School 
Key Club. Members entertained coed friends and spon- 
soring Kiwanians At Graham, North Carolina the 
Key Club of Graham High School held two square 
dances in the school’s auditorium. Proceeds were turned 
over to the new building fund. 
A WEEKLY RADIO PROGRAM called “Key Club Presents” is 
a project of the Leesburg, Florida High School group. 
These Key Clubbers sold tickets for the sponsoring Ki- 
wanis club’s water skiing show and distributed food to 
four needy families .. . George Frilot III, secretary of 
the Jesuit High School Key Club at New Orleans, 
Louisiana, was selected from more than a million stu- 
dents as winner of the Voice of Democracy contest. 
Awards were presented by Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith from Maine during a Washington, 
D.C.-Williamsburg tour. While there, George also met 
Colorado’s Senator Ed Johnson and President Truman. 


week-long 


Ar Lakewood, New Jersey the Key Club of Lakewood 
High School sponsored an all-school talent show. Sec- 
retary David Waldman acted as Master of Ceremonies. 
This group also raised $100 for the YMCA by means of 
a Key Club-faculty basketball game . . . Harvey High 
School Key Clubbers at Painesville, Ohio worked with 
their sponsoring Kiwanis club on a “white elephant” sale. 
Members collected miscellaneous items and sold them 
at the fairgrounds. Over $600 was raised from this proj- 
ect, which enabled the Key Club to purchase a basket- 
ball scoreboard. THE END 





members at Painesville, Ohio bought this electric 
The 
sale, 


Key Club 
basketball scoreboard for the school’s new gymnasium. 
money raised by conducting a “white elephant” 


was 
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M Y COUNTRY, since its beginning, has had several try- 
ing periods. The winter at Valley Forge, the 
Constitutional Convention, Gettysburg, the Argonne and 
Pear! Harbor are a few of the outstanding events in 
which the eventual outcome had a direct bearing on the 
continued existence of my country. In each of the 
historical activities indicated, the end, the goal to be 
reached, was known by all who had a part or a duty 
to carry out. The persons involved knew what was 
expected of them and why the efforts expended had to 
end successfully if my country was to continue. 

But my country today is faced with a catastrophic 
problem that is larger in scope than any of those men- 
tioned heretofore. To further complicate matters for 
those who are working so hard to organize and unify 
my country, we have the unseen workings of our 
enemies who in their war of propaganda are spreading 
lies and half-truths. How often has the expression 
“What are we fighting for?” been heard by the masses 
of my country? Those who have placed that question 
upon the lips of several of our citizens have done so with 
only one thought in mind. Those of us who are sincere 
in our duty realize that it is difficult to convince people 
that they must rally to the support of our government 
and its actions with only the words or phrases pertaining 
to democracy to spur them on. This because our citizens 
do not understand what the word “democracy” means. 
We have not informed our people as we should have in 
their early school years. 

Those who are working to destroy us are devoting 
many waking hours each day to control the thinking of 
our young people. They know that if any degree of 
success is accomplished it can come only if our chil- 
dren’s minds are poisoned with the drugs of vicious 
propaganda. Our schools have several adherents to the 
cause of communism instructing our pupils daily in the 
campaign of hate and destruction which is their religion. 
These school people can do and are doing an immense 
amount of harm. They must be barred from our public 
and private schools. Several young minds have been 
warped by the influence of these teachers. 

My country knows from past historical performance 
that the youth of the country is the vital point of any 
program. For any project to develop, the children must 
be taken early and their thinking directed along posi- 
tive American ideals. Napoleon, Hitler and now Stalin 
have proven beyond any doubt that it can be done. 

Our schools are where we must start. Each day every 
teacher in my country should devote a portion of the 
school day to indelibly impress upon his charges what 
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By HENRY L. SLATER 
Past President, Kiwanis Club 
of Burns, Oregon 


Here is an essay which won its author a 


81000 prize in the 1951 Freedoms Foundation competition. 


the phrase “my country” means. Saluting the flag and 
monotone group recitation of words related to the pledge 
of allegiance are meaningless if we do not follow up 
with a vital, stirring, dynamic daily program of Amer- 
icanism. 

The point of emphasizing Americanism cannot be too 
strong. Our enemies are using every conceivable means 
to lure our schoolchildren over to the Red “isms.” Our 
youth are being drawn away from us and will continue 
to be unless we wake up and do a more thorough and 
effective job of capturing the thinking of our young 
people. 

Our schools are the one imponderable bulwark that 
can keep my country from being divided from within. 
Our schools can aid in seeing that the very pillars of the 
form of government of my country, “liberty and justice,” 
be more firmly imbedded in the thinking of all. Our 
schools are faced with the large and momentous project 
of trying to cope with an unseen active program, con- 
ceived in lies and born out of the minds of men whose 
only thought is to divide and conquer all peoples. Our 
youth should be told who our enemies are. The daily 
program should teach the children what to expect from 
our enemies. To our formal instructional program of the 
three “R’s” we must add another called “isms.” It will 
take all the ingenuity and alertness of educated adults 
to keep our boys and girls from being pulled into the 
web that is being spun by those who would destroy my 
country from within. The Minute Man of our early 
history should have his counterpart in the mentally 
alert youth of my country. 

Race, creed and color are constantly being used by 
our enemies as stepping stones to divide us. What are 
we doing about it? In too many instances, nothing. 
What can we do about it? Educate our young minds to 
see how the other half lives. Labor unrest, political 
unrest, are under the direct guidance in many instances 
of those who see in these movements numerous oppor- 
tunities to further befuddle the thinking of individuals. 

It is later than we think, but not too late to offset the 
wrong that has been done to many of our youth if we 
act at once. Every school in my country must arise to 
the occasion and develop a full and complete program 
of Americanism. Not a simple voice program but an 
active thought-provoking pupil-teacher activity of daily 
thought and instruction on what my country means to 
me and what youth must do to keep it free and strong. 

The citizens of my country should base their thinking 
and actions on the words of Thomas Jefferson, “Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” THE END 











Roserr J. Prrrrm, Past International Vice-President 
1939-41, has passed away. He became a Kiwanian in 
1928 at Brandon, Manitoba and later affiliated with the 
Kiwanis Clubs of Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan and Winni- 
peg. He was President of the Brandon club in 1934, 
and Governor of the Western Canada District in 1936. 


[ woranapouts, Indiana Kiwanian Bill Kraft recently re- 
turned from a world tour sponsored by the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. Bill is an auto dealer and he 
represented 35,000 US car dealers as “ambassador” for 
the National Automobile Dealers’ Association. During 
the course of his trip Bill visited with business leaders 
in many countries, discussing political and business 
conditions with them 3ill’s itinerary included: Hono- 
lulu, Wake Island, Tokyo, Manila, Hong Kong, Bangkok, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Karachi, Cairo, Istanbul, Athens, Bel- 
grade, Zurich, Barcelona, Madrid and Lisbon. 


Bos Ricuarps, who has won international fame as a 
high-flying pole vaulter, is an honorary member of the 
Kiwanis Club of LaVerne-San Dimas, California. Nick- 
named “the flying parson,” Bob is now an associate 
professor at LaVerne College. 


Proor that Kiwanians never really grow old comes from 
Clermont, Florida, where Octogenarian John Lochner 
recently got married. Several hours after the ceremony 
the bride and groom attended a Kiwanis Ladies’ Night 
meeting where Mrs. Lochner was honored as “the 
youngest bride in Kiwanis International.” 


M any Kiwanians are active in Boy Scout work, but few 
have equaled the record of Bob Teeter, a past lieutenant 
governor. A member of the Kiwanis Club of Berwyn, 
Illinois, Bob recently completed forty years of service 
to the Boy Scout movement in his community. 


Korwanians in Sierra Madre, California have been help- 
ing promote widespread circulation of “An American 
Creed,” which reads: 

“I believe in the unlimited power of God and I believe 
that we, as members of the human race, have full access 
to that Power. I believe in the destiny of America as 
the hope of freedom for all mankind. I believe in the 
sanctity of the individual. I believe that my own cour- 
age is no less than that of the founding fathers of this 
Republic, w'io, in signing the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, pledged their lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honor. I believe that it is my duty, as an American, 
to work, to fight and to pray for the preservation of 
American ideals of freedom, to the end that those privi- 
leges I enjoy because of the efforts of those who have 
gone before me, may be passed on, unblemished, to 
those who come after me. I believe that it is my duty, 
as an American, to see to it that American youth be 
well informed on American history in all its phases 
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dating back to the settling of America by the early 
colonists, and I believe that it is my duty to see to it 
that American youth be given—in home and school— 
an abiding appreciation of those moral and spiritual 
values which have made America great. I believe it to 
be my duty, as an American, to see to it that those who 
are elected or appointed to positions of public trust and 
responsibility, conduct themselves in all their dealings 
in a moral, spiritual and ethical manner. Should I be 
asked to serve in such a capacity, I pledge myself in 
advance to conduct myself likewise. I pledge myself, 
as an American, to raise my voice in support of these 
beliefs in all my individual and group associations, and 
to work with and cooperate with other Americans of 


like belief regardless of race, color or [religion] 


Tue tatest Kiwanian to burst into print is Rudolph 
LaVault, secretary of the Fall River, Massachusetts 
club. He is co-author of A Comprehensive Dictionary 
of Textile Terms, a volume listing more than 3500 terms 
used in the textile industry. 


Kiwanis INTERNATIONAL has received a scroll signed by 
General Lucius Clay acknowledging our participation in 
the 1951 Crusade for Freedom. Past International 
President Hamilton Holt and many other Kiwanians 
have been active in promoting this program. rHE END 





Chubby, a prize 1060-pound steer, attended a meeting of the 
Kiwanis Club of Denver. The stunt was arranged to honor a 
ten-year-old boy who had raised the animal, and also to call 
attention to the importance of the livestock industry in Den- 
ver. Club President F. Burr Betts, left, and Program Commit- 
teeman Rufus Klein shared the head table with visiting bovine, 
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ESSENTIALS 
(From page 16) 


only regret is I have but one life 
to give to my country.” Another 
recognized community leader showed 
his indifference toward the final out- 
come, as well as to what the majority 
might do, by shouting, “I know not 
what course of action others may 
take, but as for me, give me liberty 
or give me death.” 

The need for the majority of us 
who are in our prime, and in many 
cases beyond it, to make the supreme 
sacrifice, does not seem imminent. 
However, the same spirit of sacrifice 
is necessary if we are to come 
through the trying problems of cur- 
rent times. Today it seems that most 
citizens of this country are willing 
to exchange their integrity, their 
honor or even freedom itself for so- 
called security. This security in 
reality is a bribe. Today most of our 
people are anxious to get, and even 
demand that they get, all that they 
can from government as long as it 
requires no labor on their part. By 
accepting social security, subsidies, 
regulated production and a host of 
other so-called favors, American 
citizens are establishing a dictator- 
ship in government here by a gradual 
and insidious process, whether they 
realize it or not. 


Awnp so 17 Is that the sacrifices we 
must make today, if we are to be 
worthy to be called a great people, 
are the government handouts which 
we condemn. Most of us who have 
been chosen by our community clubs 
for leadership recognize the evil of 
government subsidy, yet it is difficult 
and requires sacrifice to maintain in- 
dependence by refusing government 
favors, subsidies and other grants, 
as individuals, as businessmen and 
for our own communities. All of us 
who accept gifts from government 
are as unfaithful to the traditions of 
a priceless past as a sentinel who 
fails to sound the alarm. Our role 
as leaders is to refuse these bribes 
from government. 

If there is corruption in govern- 
ment, it is because those outside of 
government have been a party to un- 
fair dealing that has promised a 
life of ease for them at the expense 
of our society. If federal subsidies 
have become an evil that threaten 
our way of life, it is only because we 
have condemned them in theory but 
have actually gone to Washington 
to ask for them in many instances 
for our own special benefits, regard- 
ing our case as an exceptional one 
that justifies some sort of special 
treatment. 

We get the kind of government 
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we want and the kind we deserve 
by our actions. 

We cannot preserve our freedom 
nor make the freedom-loving people 
of the world strong without sacrifice. 
It need not be the sacrifice of the 


battlefield—in fact, the sacrifice of 
true community leadership appears 
now to be more vital. 

This, then, is what is involved 
when we repeat our theme—“Liberty 
—Let’s Keep It!” THE END 














A/S DRINK .. . HERE'S 


YOUR CHANCE TO SAVE ON 
AUTO INSURANCE! 


If you don’t drink—Here’s the good news. There 
is at last one automobile insurance company in 
America that insures total abstainers only. And 
this is the Company! A preferred insurance rate 
is offered by us to those who do not use alcoholic 
beverages. Thousands of policyholders now bene- 





fit by our dependable protection, low rates and fast ser- \Y Pa 
vice on claims. Among our policyholders are thousands VA 


of prominent ministers, school teachers, lawyers, doctors, 


college professors, political leaders and business men. a) 






In the congested high speed traffic of today 
the use of alcoholic beverages is a known 
hazard. The National Safety Council says 
= that one out of every four fatal traffic accidents involves 
alcohol—that means 8,000 people killed last year—scores 
of thousands of others injured and millions lost in prop- 
erty damage. All this costs money—money that insurance 


companies have to pay out in claims—money that policyholders have to 


first pay in premium. 


And that’s why this Company was or- 


ganized. It was organized by prominent 
temperance leaders and competent ex- 
perienced insurance executives for the 
exclusive purpose of offering auto insur- 
ance at lower rates to those who do not 
use alcohol. Are you a safe non-drinking 
driver? If so we extend to you an invita- 
tion to join with the thousands who now 
insure with us, Even if your present policy does not 
expire at this time write today for full details. Then 
you'll have all the information when you need it. Mail 
the coupon now. There is no obligation, 


ote ACT NOW — USE THIS COUPON LET 






HERE'S YOUR 
DEPENDABLE 
PROTECTION AT 
A SANINGS/ 
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Please send me complete information about auto insurance for total 
abstainers. I understand there is no obligation. 
Name 
Address... 
A escscadepgstacpceca a ceciailasainiakasaappainbcennanuunannecseeiehin 
PR ccicccenteonsinnie: Occupation.. 





Make of car 


What is the age of the youngest driver in your household”.............-.........--- 
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Body type 


BECEEE COOTIOR) «.vecccceccotirvees ~_ 





Dont Drink 





Expiration date of present insurance 





; 
; 
; 
: 
; 
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SAM MORRIS, PRESIDENT 





Seraeaied PREFERRED RISK MUTUAL 


> THE ACCIDENTS OF 


THOSE WHO DO? INSURANCE COMPANY 


2506 Grand Ave. Des Moines 12, lowa 


‘America's Only Total Abstainers Automobile Insurance Company'’’ 
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“| Have Earned an Average of 


*1522"HOUR’ 


with Science's New Midget Miracle, 
the PRESTO Fire Extinguisher 









Says William F. Wydailis, Ohio 
Many Others “Cleaning Up” 
“Seo Can You! 





AMAZING viches i 
fire extinguisher ~ 
rin Presto’’ does job 4 
of bulky extinguishers W. €,. Wydallis 
t « t 4 titties as much, are S times 
s heny Ends fires fast as 2 seconds 
Fits in palm of hand. Guaranteed for 
Sells for only &3.08! 
Show t to civil defense workers 
. hes rs, bouts rm 
4 » store for rt sale nia ke 
rf H. J. Kerr reports $20 a 
Science's y (. Kham $1,000 a month. Write 
New Midget for FREI Sal hit No bligation 
Miracles, MERLITE INDUSTRIES, INC., Dept. 
405, 201 East 16th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
IN CANADA Waopat Lid... 371 Dowd St., Montre 
1 Po ify P f we 
de end & Mone b if you wish,) 


SELL 
KIWANIS (Branded) SOAP 


A successful fund raising project for the Active 
Club. Superb—long lasting—because it is a hard 
milled Soap. In Luxurious Pine Woods Fragrance 
and Delicate Dawn Bouquet. 

Write: 


THE IVY COMPANY 


"2 


Complete 


$8 bullet 


Glenside, Pa. 


(17, PISTOL INVENTION ! 










98 Sl 


Simplified 
percussion action 


ts low cost shooting. Not 






an air or pellet gun but a 
small bore pistol! Light 14mg 
powde harge drives 1 ber 
lead bullets at high velacity ( 

H sty. F 
3, ind { 
’ i] Liv iq ty of 
parz 5 i direct only Adults ; B to 
LUNDE ARMS CORP., Box N54. Son Gabriel, Calif. 


SPEECHES :**: OCCASION 


This book contains speeches and remarks for § 

j most general purposes and a large selection of i 

public speaking humor. Speeches For Every Oc- §% 

] casion shipped anywhere prepaid, $3.00. j 

| NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY i 
1468 W. Sth St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Reflexite 
AUTO EMBLEM 
5” x 3%" Emblem and City name 
plate in 2 colors. Attaches to li- 
cense plate or ir trunk, Shows 
up clearly day and night 


6-11, $2.00 Ea, 12-23, $1.75 Ea 
24.27, $1.65 Ea. 48 up, $1.50 Ea. 
Minimu rder 6 Al 

low 2 weeks for delivery 
RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison. Chicago 6, II! 
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This year—Colorado! 

A Vacation Paradise 

for Kiwanian families. Modern 
cabins completely furnished. 

Schoefers Holiday Cottages 
Scenic South St. Vrain Canyon 


]* Write: Kiwanian Cari L. Schaefer, : 
Lyons, Colo. for folder on rates. 3 @ 






The 


HEALTHIEST DIET 


By WILLIAM BARRY FURLONG 


S A YOUNGSTER, Russell Humbert 

heard his mother say, “If I had 
a dozen sons, I would raise them all 
on healthy doses from the Proverbs.” 
Not only was Russell Humbert 
weaned on the Proverbs but he has 
continued feeding heavily on the 
Scriptures throughout his life. 

The diet did him no harm. Physi- 
cally, he appears anything but a vic- 
tim of malnutrition. Materially, he’s 
enjoyed the success of rising to the 
presidency of DePauw University in 
Greencastle, Indiana, where he is a 
member of the Kiwanis club. He 
joined Kiwanis in 1937 at Akron, 
Ohio and has since belonged to 
the Kiwanis Clubs of Toledo and 
Youngstown, Ohio. In 1946 he served 
as Lieutenant Governor. Kiwanian 
Humbert was a member of the Inter- 
national Committee on Sponsored 
Youth Organizations in 1946. 

It is Dr. Humbert’s contention 
admittedly neither unique nor orig- 
inal—that spiritual strength provides 
the sturdiest foundation for happy 
living. That it frequently, but not 
always, provides the foundation for 
temporal success is merely a bonus 
on the generous dividends of happi- 
ness. Just how to build spiritual 
strength and how such strength 
sometimes makes for greater tem- 
poral success are related in the 124 
pages of Dr. Humbert’s recently- 
published A Man and His God (Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press, $1.50). 

Although Dr. Humbert has been a 
Methodist minister since 1930, his 
book contains the creed of all faiths. 
He defines religion as “that way of 
living which gives God the most im- 
portant place in all situations.” While 
he takes for granted that men need 
God, he feels that “they do not al- 
ways sense or admit this need.” He 
believes, with Nobel prize-winning- 
scientist Robert A. Millikan that “the 
greatest thing a man can learn is that 
he has come from somewhere and is 
going somewhere.” 

The thin, little book, hardly larger 
than a pocket-size magazine, is not 
for the deeply philosophical. Rather 
it was done “with men in mind... 
those men who live in the marts of 
merchandise, those who man the 
machines, those who till the soil, men 
at home, school, and play.” 


Undoubtedly because the book 
originated as a series of talks before 
the Tuesday Noon Club of Trinity 
Methodist Church of Youngstown, 
Ohio, the book is conversational but 
not breezy. To demonstrate that 
spiritual strength is a source of hap- 
piness, Dr. Humbert cites passages 
from the Scriptures as well as from 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and Charles 
F. Kettering, Thomas Jefferson and 
Howard Hughes, Abraham Lincoln 
and Charles E. Wilson. 

That there are as many avenues 
to spiritual strength as there are 
streets in a city is reflected that the 
book contains twenty-two chapters, 
none of them more than six pages in 
length. But each avenue, while indi- 
vidually important, is also a part of 
the large map. 

One of the most important routes 
to greater spiritual strength is a 
well-balanced life. Dr. Humbert re- 
peats the observation of Charles 
Evans Hughes when asked, “What 
does the balanced life mean?” “It 
means,” said Hughes, “faith without 
credulity; conviction without bigo- 
try; charity without condescension; 
courage without pugnacity; self-re- 
spect without vanity; humiliation 
without obsequiousness; love of hu- 
manity without sentimentality; and 
meekness with power.” 


(SSENTIALLY, those sentences en- 
compass much of Dr. Humbert’s be- 
lief. For instance, he tells of the 
time he noticed that the guests at a 
banquet were merely nibbling at 
their chicken and potatoes. The rea- 
son: an unnatural lighting in the 
room made the food appear unappe- 
tizing and inhibited the diners. Sim- 
ilarly the color of our thinking pro- 
foundly affects our way of life. Some 
men think black. “Nothing seems to 
be right: everything is wrong. Men 
cannot be trusted and all men are 
liars. There is a skeleton in every 
closet, and ghosts are liable to 
emerge almost anywhere and every- 
where.” Other men think in red: 
they bear malice, envy, greed, anger, 
or hate. Still others think in yellow: 
they evade duty or sidestep respon- 
sibility. Dr. Humbert would have 
us think in white, of the beauty, the 
truth, and the good in life. “For as 
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(a man) thinketh in his heart, so 
is he.” 

There are other mental blocks 
which bar the path to greater spir- 
itual success and indisputably pre- 
sent great obstacles to temporal suc- 
cess. If we would avoid “Futility 
Street,” he warns us neither to lose 
ourselves in crowds nor in ourselves. 
To give our lives significant purpose, 
we must never surrender to the fu- 
tility of waste. Dr. Humbert tells 
of two men who exploited waste 
materials to build successful busi- 
nesses. “One took a waste product 
from the glass industry and discov- 
ered a method of reclaiming the lost 
sand and has one of the most pros- 
perous ceramic industries in the na- 
tion.” The other accomplished the 
same feat with a waste product of 
steel production. So it is with our 
lives. “Cripple a man,” says Dr. 
Humbert, “and you have a Sir Walter 
Scott. Put a man in prison, and you 
have a John Bunyan. Bury a man 
in the snows of Valley Forge, and 
you have a George Washington. Have 
him born in poverty, and you have a 
Lincoln. Load him with bitter race 
prejudice, and you have ‘a Disraeli. 
Stab him with rheumatoid arthritis, 
and you have a Steinmetz. Drop 
him into the grease pit of a locomo- 
tive roundhouse and you have a 
Walter P. Chrysler. Make him a 
second fiddle in an obscure orches- 
tra, and you have a Toscanini.” 

From his youth, Dr. Humbert can 
recall a sign on a side street in War- 
ren, Ohio. “This is the center of the 
world,” it said. “You can start here 
and go anywhere.” So it is with 
ourselves—we can start with our raw 
materials and go anywhere. It takes 
only an open and eager mind—and 
the initiative to carry out our de- 
sires. “Activity back of a very small 
genius will produce more than inac- 
tivity and the planning of a genius,” 





Dr. Humbert cites an unknown 
spokesman. 
Bur even the greatest achieve- 


ments lose their meaning if they are 
not accomplished in partnership with 
God. “There is no political alchemy 
by which you can get golden conduct 
out of leaden instincts,’ Herbert 
Spencer has said. Attempts to ex- 
clude God from ourselves and our 
work leaves us like an egg: “An 
egg is so full of itself that there is 
no room for anything else.” 

Thus the book demonstrates that 
greater happiness and success feeds 
upon spiritual strength. And that 
spiritual strength feeds upon near- 
ness to Divinity and also, at least 
partially, “a healthy dose from the 
Proverbs.” THE END 
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HAWAII 
(From page 27) 


many years world’s speed swimming 
champion. 

The Duke, now perpetual sheriff of 
Honolulu in recognition of his 
achievements, can be seen almost 
daily on Waikiki Beach taking his 
swim of a mile or two or riding a 
thirteen-foot surfboard on the crest 
of a foaming wave. 

But visitors don’t need to be expert 
swimmers to enjoy Waikiki. The 
waves that lap the sand are small and 
will not trouble the most elementary 
paddler. Water temperature holds 
steady at around seventy-eight de- 
grees. That’s warm enough so that 
plunging in causes no shock, and yet 
cool enough to be refreshing. 

Someone accurately described this 
climate as “twelve times June.” 
There are no seasons in the Islands. 
The balmy and sunny weather hovers 
between seventy and eighty degrees, 
rarely very hot and never cold. 

Sightseeing opportunities are plen- 
tiful enough to keep a visitor busy 
for weeks. There are not only the 
palaces, museums, gardens, beaches 
and Pearl Harbor of Honolulu, there 
are all the sights of Oahu, the island 
on which the capital city rests. There 
are spectacular cliffs over which an 
army was driven to destruction by 
King Kamehameha. 

And then there are the attractions 
of the outer islands, the “Big Island” 
of Hawaii and the islands of Maui, 


Kauai. A living volcano on the island 
of Hawaii is very docile in permitting 
visits right up to its crater, where 
the visitor can look down on fiend- 
ishly boiling and bubbling lava. 

On the same island there is a beach 
formed entirely of jet-black sand, 
with green palm fronds waving over 
its edge. There are orchid-filled 
pools, jungle trains through giant 
fern, high mountains to climb. 

Hotels and restaurants throughout 
Hawaii are top-level. At Waikiki 
Beach, the famous Royal Hawaiian, 
the Moana, the Surf Rider, the Hale- 
kulani, are all built right on the edge 
of the beach. The guest can step 
from room to beach. 

And best of all, Hawaii is within 
ten hours of the mainland. Pan 
American Airways schedules almost 
two flights daily to the Islands from 
San Francisco in luxurious, doubled- 
decked Strato Clippers, five flights a 
week from Los Angeles and other 
flights from Seattle and Portland. 
Northwest Airlines has a post-con- 
vention tour from Seattle to Hawaii 
by double-deck Stratocruiser and 
United Airlines offers a ten-day tour 
for as little as $366.25 plus tax. 

On night flights to Honolulu extra 
large berths and Sleeperette seat 
service are available on Pan Amer- 
ican. Sleeperettes are lounge seats 
that can be extended almost to the 
horizontal by a flick of a lever for 
comfortable sleep at night. A foot- 
rest slides up to form a couch more 
than six feet long. THE END 
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SCHOOLS 
(From page 28) 


the homes of 4754 schoolchildren— 
eighty-nine per cent of the total en- 
rollment. 

In addition to checking their re- 
actions to each statement, the 
citizens were asked to indicate the 
goals they consider most important. 

In their responses, five character- 
istics of democratic life stand out 
above all the others: tolerance, both 
racial and religious; skill in finding 
and interpreting facts; the habit of 
objective study of controversial 
questions; devotion to liberty; and 
responsibility for the general welfare 
as a duty of free men and women. 

A second group of five goals re- 
ceived only slightly less emphasis: 
stick-to-itiveness—the habit of fin- 
ishing work that is started; clear- 
cut purpose and drive in each stu- 
dent; respect and full opportunity 
for the boys and girls not going to 
college; interest in world affairs; and 
skill in planning and working with 
others in groups. 

From ninety-four to ninety-eight 
per cent of all returns supported 
these ten goals of education for the 


schools of Palo Alto. 


Qn pace twenty-nine are the 
twenty-five goals with the percent- 
age of agreement, indecision and dis- 
agreement. The percentages are 
based on the 3320 replies. 

Parents were also invited to com- 
ment on the survey as a whole and 
on the twenty-five statements. Al- 
most 500 did, some to the extent of 
two or three typewritten pages. 

The most frequent and vigorous 
criticism of the survey was that it 
does not give parents a chance to 
say, and to say emphatically, that 
nothing is more important than the 
teaching of the ‘“fundamentals”— 
reading, writing, spelling and arith- 
metic. 

A mother of three children, two 
of them in the elementary school, 
contributed this thoughtful criti- 
cism: “I feel this questionnaire is 
a little weighted against the skills. 
My ideals for education are too high 
to permit me to agree with proposi- 
tion one. And yet I feel that a school 
that skimped on these basic subjects 
in order to concentrate on abstract 
ideas such as the four freedoms 
would be worse than no school at all. 
I want my children to read easily 
and fluently, and above all, with 
comprehension. I want them to 
know words and their meanings as 
well as how to spell them. I want 
them to know how to organize their 
thoughts and put them forth, orally 


and on paper, so that others can 
understand them. And I want them 
to have some control over the ab- 
stract concepts of the world of 
science and mathematics. Then they 
can ‘secure and interpret facts,’ ‘get 
information on all sides of a con- 
troversial question,’ and they will be 
‘prepared for adult activities.’ ” 

A physician writes, “Great work 
by and for armchair philosophers is 
this questionnaire which by-passed 
the fundamental factor in education. 
Given a teacher with inspiration, 
intelligence and the ability to win 
her pupils, the rest must follow as 
the day the night.” 

Many think too much _ respon- 
sibility is loaded on the schools. 

This from a production engineer 
and his wife is a typical comment: 
“We feel strongly that stress on 
home teaching is sorely neglected in 
this community and that too much 
responsibility is put upon the schools 
to provide learning which should 
come from the home.” 

From the home of a banker this 
comment comes: “The school has a 
job to do, but it certainly cannot 
mold the child entirely. Parents, 
home environment, activities and 
associations outside of school, in our 
opinion, have a big part in the job.” 

On the other hand, some parents 
would add to the list. 

One family writes, “High on our 
list of most desired goals, not men- 
tioned in these twenty-five, are de- 
velopment of initiative and inde- 
pendent reasoning; learning, above 
all, to understand and get along 
happily with himself and those about 
him; cultivation of a sense of humor.” 


Tue manacer of a food market 
wishes that the schools “could find 
some way to teach the children to 
respect and appreciate especially the 
work of the policemen. It worries 
me,” he continues, “to see them 
growing up with so little respect for 
them.” 

In sponsoring this project the Palo 
Alto Education Council is continuing 
to carry out the purpose for which it 
was established four years ago. That 
purpose was stated then as follows: 

“We now face unprecedented 
problems in preparing our children 
for the difficulties of life in the com- 
plex postwar world. We feel that 
action should be taken to meet these 
problems in our community. 

“We believe that the people are 
responsible for the schools; that the 
quality of education in any commu- 
nity is in direct proportion to the 
informed, intelligent and active sup- 
port of the schools by the people of 
that community. It is the purpose 
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of this council to encourage and 
crystallize such support.” 

Everyone interested was invited 
to join. In addition, each commu- 
nity organization that has public 
education as an interest appointed 
two representatives as members of 
the council. More than forty groups 
are officially represented, including 
service clubs, the League of Women 
Voters, Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, Boy 
and Girl Scouts, Youth Coordinating 
Council, Chamber of Commerce, 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

One member of the Board of Edu- 
cation, one classroom teacher and 
one member of the school admin- 
istration are official representatives 
of the schools. 


During the four years, council 
committees have been busy on 
financial support of the _ schools, 


youth participation with adults in 
community affairs, teacher and com- 
munity relations, radio programs, 
community forums. 

The survey on goals of education 
is the most recent project to be com- 
pleted. The council had three pur- 
poses in making this survey. 

The first was to stimulate and 
challenge the thinking of citizens on 
the goals of education for their 
schools. 

This was certainly accomplished. 
In homes all over town, people dis- 
cussed the twenty-five statements. 
One man reported, “It was the first 
time my wife and I ever sat down to 
consider together what we really 
want the school to do for our chil- 
dren.” 

A mother telephoned to ask if she 
and her husband could send in 
separate reports; they couldn’t agree 
on some of the statements. 


The second purpose of the survey 


was to discover the extent of agree- 


ment or disagreement on what is 
wanted of the schools. The returns 
and the accompanying comments 


reveal a large measure of agreement 
as well as some important areas in 
which the parents hold differing 
opinions. The council will hold 
forums on the latter topics and on 
any others desired. 

The council’s third purpose was to 
provide information to the Board of 
Education and the school admin- 
istration for whatever use it would 
be to them. 

That it will be of use to them is 
evident from the following passage 
from a letter sent by Dr. Henry M. 
Gunn, superintendent of schools, to 
the council: 

“May I express appreciation on 
behalf of the Board of Education and 
myself to the Palo Alto Education 
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Council for the study on educational 
goals. Every member of the board 
was enthusiastic about the report... 
and I was authorized by the board 
to direct this letter of appreciation 
to the members of the council. 
“Now that we have the results of 
the study, it seems to me that the 
public schools and the council can 
take some further steps in the inter- 
pretation of these goals to the com- 
munity and in using them in plan- 
ning for the curriculum program in 
Palo Alto. THE END 




















As fellow Kiwanians we 
will do our best to con 
vince you that you should 
retire or relocate your 
business in the heart of 
Florida at Haines City on 
Hwy. U.S. 27. 


Make up a meeting 
with US any Tuesday 
you are in Florida 















Our city offers superb bass fishing, excellent 
hunting, tropical scenery, a kind climate, 
sparkling lakes, rolling hills, sunny skies 
and a strong Kiwanis Club. Meanwhile, 
please drop our secretary a card so we can 
send literature which will give you the 
residential and industrial advantages of 
our city 


Kiwanis Club of HAINES CITY, 
FLORIDA 
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See Canada 
0A part of Your Com/outiOw-fu 


Go Canadian Pacific train for service 





More convention fun by seeing Canada on the way! Come, without 
motor-map cares, the easy, sure way—by air-conditioned, modern 
Canadian Pacific train. Enjoy glorious sights from your picture 
window...old Québec, bustling Montreal and Toronto, capital city 
Ottawa, the wide sweep of Canada’s great wheat plains. 





See miles of Canada’s most glorious Rockies the easiest way—from 
the observation car of your smooth Canadian Pacific Diesel train. 
Drink in the breath-taking sky-high sights at Banff Springs and 
Chateau Lake Louise, Canadian Pacific’s luxurious mountain re- 
sorts. Two stopovers to remember all your life! 


Camadion Pacific 


For information, see your own agent or Canadian 
Pacific, offices inprincipal cities in U.S. and Canada. 


Embark on your thrilling Alaska cruise 
from Vancouver —see Victoria, B. C. 
and stay atthe Empress Hotel. Special 
Kiwanis International Alaska Cruise 
on Princess Kathleen departing June 
21, plus later sailings. 


Cruise tip to the ladies: dress for warm 
days, cool nights; shop for antiques, 
china, woolens in Victoria, for handi- 
crafts, furs, nuggets in Alaska. 
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.......No thank you, Brother 


Ruilders of the 
fron Curtain 

offer “Information” 
on “the great movement 
for lasting peace.” 





Information Bulletin 
Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
2112 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 8, D. C. 


November 20, 1951 
Dear Sir: 
We are mailing you a few sample copies of the USSR 
Information Bulletin for 1951, and will also send you a 


current issue or so 


The Information Bulletin is published twice monthly 
by the Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics in Washington. It regularly sells for 10c a copy, 
$2.40 a year, but we will be glad to place your name on 
our complimentary list for a trial period. In the Bulletin, 
you will find articles and stories on the life and culture 
of the many Soviet peoples, features on agriculture, in- 
dustry, the arts. The Bulletin regularly reports on the 
great movement for a lasting peace and also prints official 
documents of the Soviet Government and important 
speeches of Soviet leaders. 

We hope you will find the Bulletin a useful tool in 
your understanding of the multi-millioned Soviet people 
and of the peaceful policies of their Government. 

Should you have any comment or questions, I will 
be most happy to hear from you personally. 

Sincerely, 
Y. Novikov 
Editor 


Novtkov 


A Christian pastor 
prefers to judge 
Russian intentions by 
their record 

and their works. 





November 29, 1951 


My dear Brother Novikov: 
Thank you for your kind offer to supply me with in- 


formation relative to the Union of Socialist Republics. 


It will be necessary, however, for me to decline. It was 
our great Abraham Lincoln who said that “what you are 
speaks so loud that I can’t hear a word that you say.” 

My first reason for refusing your literature is that 
I am a Christian pastor. It is impossible for you to dis- 
cuss peace unless you become a nation motivated by 
love. This is presently impossible! It was your Count Leo 
Tolstoi who declared that “Where God is, there love is 
also.” You need a revival of true religion. When the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics opens its doors to 
the free dissemination of the Christian gospel, then I as 
a clergyman shall be willing to consider the possibilities 
of discussing Russian peace aims. 

My second reason for refusing your literature is that 
I am an American. My love for my nation prompted me 
to serve in World War II as a Navy chaplain. I joined 
forces, in the final stages of the War, with your men. 
Never did I, however, chance to meet a Russian chaplain. 
From your own countrymen I learned that you had no 
Christian chaplains; your Government had closed their 
churches, slaughtered their families and banned them 
from their profession! In America, the love of God is en- 
couraged by the Nation we love! 

My third reason stems from something very close to 
my heart. Your “peaceful policies” are personally known 
to me. Look at your work in Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
in Romania. A member of our family wrote from Russian 
occupied territory a year ago that your soldiers had 
entered his village, raped the women, desecrated the 
church, confiscated the money, blinded him and enslaved 
the more able-bodied youth. He wrote: “We have nothing 
left to live for but days.” Is this your “great movement for 
a lasting peace?” 

You must first get right with God, Brother Novikov, 
and then I will listen. 

Respectfully yours, 
Rosert LOWELL STONE, Pastor 





JUNIOR POLICE BAND 
(From page 31) 


tapping his feet in time with the 
rest of the class. At the end of a 
six-month probationary period, kids 
who demonstrate interest and some 
ability are solemnly initiated into the 
Junior Police Band. There are five 
different bands sponsored by the 
Denver Policeman’s Protective Asso- 
ciation, and youngsters graduate 
from one to the other as a result of 
their ability. The pinnacle is the 
elite Radio Band whose members are 
the cream of the crop musically 
speaking. Experts declare that this 
is one of the finest boys’ bands in the 
entire world. 

Jackie’s mother was sure that the 


it 


band could solve his behavior prob- 
lems, so she brought him to a prac- 
tice session. He kicked up a terrible 
fuss—until he saw kids of his own 
age playing trumpets, banging cym- 
bals and bamming big bass drums. 
Jackie soon forgot his pique and 
begged for a chance to be a drummer. 
He joined the training program that 
very day, and almost at once his 
cussedness began melting away. For 
the first time in his life the boy was 
given a challenge big enough to 
absorb his overflowing energy. 
Jackie made many friends. One 
was Juarez, a ten-year-old of Mex- 
ican descent. Like Jackie, Juarez 
had been an emotional misfit. His 
mother and father were divorced and 
the boy had tried to compensate for 


family unhappiness by becoming a 
big shot in his gang. Many times 
the policeman’s whistle sounded as 
Juarez and his little pals scurried 
away from the scene of some van- 
dalistic orgy. He always boasted 
about these escapes, never telling 
anybody how his legs trembled and 
his stomach felt queazy with fear. 
One day as he stood ready to heave 
a rock through a window, a heavy 
hand descended on Juarez’s shoulder. 
“Easy, lad,” the policeman said 
firmly but gently. “Sit down on the 
curb for a minute.” The Law sat 
down too, and they talked for half 
an hour. Then they took a walk— 
to the headquarters of the Junior 
Police Band. Juarez was intrigued 
by the thought of playing an instru- 
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ment and marching in the band. He 
chose a trombone and devoted all his 
spare time and energy to learning 
how to play. 

During the fifteen years of its 
existence, the Junior Police Band has 
appealed to some delinquents and 
problem children like Juarez and 
Jackie. Many well-behaved kids 
have joined, too, and the enthusiasm 
of boys from every level of society 
has produced a kind of friendliness 
that breaks down prejudice. Denver 
parents recognize this and consider 
it one of the band’s most valuable 
accomplishments. The mother of one 
lad puts it this way: “My boy is 
gaining more than the ability to play 
music—he is learning how to get 
along with people of all kinds.” 

The kids practice democracy as 
well as music. The Junior Police 
have monthly meetings conducted by 
the kids themselves. Regular police- 
men, including the Chief, attend 
these sessions to answer questions 
and give advice—if it is asked for by 
the boys. Twice each year pro- 
motions are awarded by a federal 
court judge in dignified ceremonies 
that give the boys a new respect for 
law and order. 

The Junior Police Band is some- 
thing more than a practical method 
of preventing juvenile delinquency: 
It gives musical training valued at 
about $3000 to many youngsters who 
could not afford private instruction. 
More than seventy-five per cent of 
all Radio Band members, who be- 
come Junior Police alumni at the age 
of sixteen, go to college as a result 
of their musical training. Many re- 
turn to Denver, contributing richly 
to the city’s business and social life. 

A fine example is Joe Flores, 
president of Denver’s World Trade 
Association. Joe could not have gone 
to college without musical skill, 
which enabled him to earn his tui- 
tion and expenses. You might say 
that he played his way through col- 
lege, literally speaking, for Joe 
Flores spent his evenings clarineting 
in a dance band. 

It is natural that the Kiwanis Club 
of Denver and other civic organiza- 
tions have helped make the Junior 
Police Band program successful. 
Kiwanis has collected money to buy 
instruments and uniforms for the 
band, and the club occasionally en- 
tertains the boys at special lunch- 
eons. 

The entire City of Denver is reap- 
ing rich rewards, both cultural and 
social, from the Junior Police Band. 
The community is a better place to 
live because Police Sergeant Heath’s 
dream became a reality fifteen 
years ago. THE END 
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Smith-Corona 
*Price for all states permitting Fair GET THE FACTS.. NOW! 


Trade laws. Subject to change. 
BL C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC® 
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ADDING 
MACHINE 















Tax extra on adding machine. 





SMITH-CORONA B 727 E. WASHINGTON ST., SYRACUSE I, N.Y. 
CASHIER Rush me information on your Cashier andg 
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A dependable cash « Rene. Tne 8 
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Only Northwest 
gives you Stratocruisers, world’s largest, 
finest airliners direct to Seattle from cities clear across 
the country. Also low cost Northwest Air Coach to Seattle. 











Take the family along at 1/ fare! 


It’s a treat they’ll love! Just pay one 
regular first-class fare and your wife and 
children under 22 travel at half-fare, 

any Monday, Tuesday or Wednesday! 


ocrulsel 
(on first class domestic flights only) Strato 


by Northwest 


Consult your travel agent or 


AIRLINES coast to coast... Hawaii... Canada... Alaska... the Orient 
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HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 

















EDGEWATER BEACH wore: 


5300 Block — 
1000 Outside Rooms Each With . 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Road 
A 200 Car GARAGE im the CHICAGO 
buslding Lake Michigan 


North Shore Kiwanis Meets Tuesdays 12:15 
Kiwanian Phil Weber, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 














DOWNTOWN TERMINAL ALL AIRLINES MIAMI 
AIR CONDITIONED ROOMS OPTIONAL 
THE 
COLUMBUS | 


MIAMI'S FINEST fl 















KIWANIS: FRIDAYS 12:15 x 








DINKLER HOTELS 


IVhere Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER-ANSLEY Hotel, Atlanta, Ga 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel. 
Birmingham, Ala 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 














COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
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She: Nayflow vr 


pyres peg D. C. 
{ C.J. MACK, Vic ; 
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HOTEL GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Pride and Civic Center of 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


100%, Air-Conditioned 
. 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday at 12:15 Noon 
. 


B. J. Jaeckel, Mgr. ‘Kiwanian' 











Hotel OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
H. P. Johnson, Manager 












iss HOTEL 
d mem" *” oe RBODY 


"South's Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 
F. R. Schutt 


Pres. & Gen. Mar. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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This painting won 
first prize as 
today’s Uncle Sam 
in competition 
with 402 other 
entries in a 
national contest. 


portrait of Uncle Sam 














® For men who want 
a faith that works! 


God 


RUSSELL J. 

HUMBERT 
President, DePauw University; past lieu- 
tenant governor, Ohio ninth division of 


Kiwanis 

® Brief, virile, hard-hitting in- 
spirational talks that appeal to 
men in every craft, business, 
and profession—common-sense 
help in happier living seven 
days a week! 


Some of the Themes 
Men Wantep!—A Man’s Vitat Re- 
LATIONS——DANGEROUS LIVINGC—LITTLE 
PropLe, Bic Troustes — Has Lire 
GONE STALE? — SUPERSTITION OR 
FaItH? 


$1.50 at your bookstore 


FOR THE last few months several hundred artists have 
been wrestling with an intriguing problem: how to paint 


|| Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 


eee 











ra 


a picture of the modern Uncle Sam. What inspired the 
artists was $5000 worth of prizes and an article from The 
Kiwanis Magazine for September 1951. Kiwanian William 
McDonnell of the Englewood, Chicago club offered the 
awards after reading the story by ABC Radio and Tele- 
vision Commentator Paul Harvey. Bill’s newspaper, the 


Southtown Economist, invited artists and art students: 


throughout America to try their hand at creating an Uncle 
Sam more up-to-date than the bewhiskered version 
used by cartoonists for many generations. There were 402 
entries, and the fourteen winning pictures showed Ameri- 
ca’s patron uncle as a friendly, intelligent and dignified 
gent—much like the kind of men you see at Kiwanis meet- 








ings every week. 


—Fred Hawes 





FOR EVERYBODY 
(From page 24) 


tees have been scheduled for Monday 
afternoon to discuss administration, 
citizenship services and youth serv- 
ices, with members of the Interna- 
tional Board of Trustees presiding. 
Lieutenant governors will also meet 
on Monday afternoon. A luncheon 
will be held for them followed by a 
business session to continue until 
4:30 P.M. 

Panel conferences for club officers, 
directors and finance committees and 
an open forum on Key Clubs and 


Circle K Clubs will be held 
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Wednesday afternoon. A luncheon 
for district secretaries and treasurers 
will be served at noon on Wednesday 
followed by a business session. 
Prominent speakers from outside 
Kiwanis include Dr. J. D. Grey, pres- 
ident, The Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, New Orleans, Louisiana; Clar- 
ence Manion, dean, College of Law, 
University of Notre Dame; The Hon- 
orable George Alexander - Drew, 
M.P., Ottawa, Ontario; The Honor- 
able Theodore R. McKelden, gov- 
ernor, State of Maryland, and Frank 
E. Holman, past president of the 
American Bar Association, Seattle, 
Washington. THE END 





, FORLWAY 
Gon) Ke SS 


‘i ‘) A Plan of Fund Raising 
for Community Welfare 


THE BRAND IS YOUR 
PROTECTION 


The Kiwanis Emblem identifies 
your interest in community wel- 
fare. 





Ford Branded Ball Gum is identi- 


fied with your welfare accom- 
plishments. 





* 
The public recognizes the brand 
name of a quality gum—so 


Repeat business maintains the 
income which helps finance the 
Kiwanis Club welfare program. 


* 
1100 Kiwanis Clubs now enjoy 


this source of revenue. If your 
club is not one of these— 


Write for brochure, "Sharing the 
Profits—the Fordway” 


FORD GUM & 
MACHINE CO., INC. 


LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 


eeeeeoeOmS 
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PATENTS 
Wm. H, Pattison, 17240 | 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. 8. Courts and Patent 
Office | 


Kiwanian 














for use on banquet tables, 
front x 18” high 
deep. A piece of fur 
niture that most every club 
needs for the convenience of 


e SPEAKER'S DESK | 


Desk is built with shelf 
for extra papers, books, etc. | 
Finished with rubber cush- | 
ioned corners Light, com- 
pact and sturdy. 

Desks are made only as 
ordered, and require two to 
four days for delivery. Each 
8i2 


MANUFACTURING co. 
WAbash 2-2070 


OLD GLORY" 


165 W. Harrison St., Chicago 





ELY, MINNESOTA 
“BOYS IS OUR BUSI- 
NESS"’ 


CAMP 
VOYAGEUR 


Why not send today for your illustrated 

foider giving you the details of one of 

the finest boy's camps your boy could 

© to? managed by Kiwanian Charlie 

Write today for complete in 

before you forget, to... 
DEPAUW UNIV. 
GREENCASTLE, IND. 


Ages 10-17 


formation 


CHARLES P. ERDMANN 
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RESTAURANTS 
GARDEN HOTEL 


i. a8 Chinmoy 


> 
7) FAMOUS 


AND BEAUTIFUL 
Oy Sen Mowe | 
IWAN NESS AT CLAY 

PALO ALTO. 


STONESTOWN 
SAN FRANCISCO SAN FRANCISCO } 


VISIT OUR NEW GARDEN HOTEL + PALO ALTO 


RESTAURANT HOTEL 


YOUR LAND 
OPPORTUNITY! 


BUY in CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
WASHINGTON ... RANCH, 
TIMBER AND POTENTIAL FARM 
LANDS ... $5 to SIS per acre 
{ thru “PACIFIC TAX SALES” and 
2 PACIFIC LAND-O.GRAM SERVICE: 
( no red tape 
\ _} immediate occupancy — 100% oil & sonored 
* rights ...Send 10c today for Land Catalog 
and data on “PTS”. 


PACIFIC LANDS | 












,4g@P.O.BOX 2350 F Hollywood 28, Calif. 


te! PENNSYLVANIA 


West Palm Beach, Fia. 


Pride of the Palm Beaches. Everything you 
can desire in Florida fun and sports—plus 
quiet refinement for complete relaxation. A lux- 
ury resort hotel at moderate rates, 300 rooms 
with bath. Write 

EDWARD F. NASH, Manager 











In Albuquerque, N.M.| | 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 








Don't Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 
“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinie. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 
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County Administration 


County governments are tackling ad- 
ministrative reorganization necessary to 
meet the demands for new services from 
mushrooming populations. The problems 
confronting county governments have 
been heightened in the postwar years 
with the increased movement of city 
dwellers into suburban and rural areas. 
The new residents are demanding the 
same type of services from county gov- 
ernments as they received within the 
city limits, thus putting the pressure on 
the counties for services which they 
seldom are set up to render. 

The International City Managers’ As- 
sociation reports that counties in scat- 
tered sections of the US have taken 
steps recently to unify administration 
of county functions in one executive 
head. Under a law passed by the 1951 
state legislature in Nevada, commis- 
sioners of any county with a population 
of more than 10,000 may appoint a man- 
ager, who shall perform administrative 
functions required by the board of 
commissioners. 

In Virginia, the independent city- 
county of Elizabeth recently adopted the 
county board form of government. This 
provides for an executive who is re- 
sponsible to the board for the “proper 
administration of all affairs of the coun- 
ty which the board has the authority to 
control.” The executive is also respon- 
sible for examining the books of all 
departments, preparing an annual bud- 
get and submitting recommendations to 
the board concerning the affairs of the 
county and its departments. 


Change Bid Bond Procedures 


In an attempt to encourage competitive 
bidding for municipal business, cities 
are streamlining procedures for bid de- 
posits required of sellers, the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association reports. A 
recent survey of thirty-three US cities 
showed that nine cities no longer re- 
quire bidders to enclose deposits with 








Earn $8,000 and More 


From Your Own Business 


For @ minimum investment, 
you can earn $8,000 and 
$15,000 from your own soft 
ice cream business. A nation 
wide company offers you 
this genuine opportunity — 
no franchise to buy, your 
investment secured by equip- 
ment. Write to: 


DARI-DELITE 


1524-4th Ave. Rock Island, Ill. 
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bid quotations, while seven other cities 
have hiked the amount of purchase for 
which formal bids must be obtained. 

Under bid-deposit procedures, firms 
bidding for business must accompany 
their bid with a certified check, cash or 
bonds as a guarantee that they will ac- 
cept the order or contract if awarded. 

Typical of the revised bid bond pro- 
cedure recently effected by cities is that 
of Phoenix. There deposits are no 
longer required of Arizona firms sub- 
mitting bids of less than $5000 to the 
city. Previously bid deposits were re- 
quired on all bids over $500. 

In Milwaukee, firms bidding for city 
business must fill out prequalification 
forms on which they must list their 
type of business and the names of their 
officers. This form serves as an au- 
thorization to banks and other organ- 
izations to furnish financial and credit 
information to the city purchasing agent. 
In addition the prospective bidder must 
furnish a financial statement and refer- 
ence to other agencies he has done busi- 
ness with. 


Town Meetings 

Neighborhood meetings are stirring cit- 
izen interest and participation in city 
affairs in Portland, Maine, the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association re- 
ports. During 1951, Portland sponsored 
six town meetings in various parts of 
the city. Each meeting was attended 
by several councilmen and by the city 
manager and members of his staff. 

These neighborhood meetings were 
held in the largest publie meeting place 
in the area, usually a school. A moder- 
ator chosen from the neighborhood led 
the discussion of problems submitted by 
citizens. Most questions were submitted 
in advance, but some were taken from 
the floor during the meeting. 

Before each meeting, newspaper pub- 
licity drew attention to the affair and 
each day a form containing space for 
writing in questions addressed to the 
city manager and other officials was 
carried by the paper. From _ these 
queries, city officials prepared charts 
and factual materials for presentation 
and for distribution at the meeting. 

As a result of the meetings, Portland 
city officials are better able to identify 
policy problems (such as the scope and 
quality of police protection and play- 
ground supervision); can better deter- 
mine priorities for improvement (such 
as that of a sewer being more urgent 
than a particular school) ; and can better 
test citizen reaction to proposed pro- 
grams (such as service charges to 
finance rubbish collection) . THE END 
MAGAZINE 
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Wanted: «ww kind of Crusader 







...to help fight the strangest, 
strongest foe the world has ever 
known—cancer. 


Cancer that will kill 22 million living Ameri- 
cans... unless it is controlled. 

Cancer that will cause untold suffering and 
anguish . . . unless it is checked. 

This crusader’s name? It could easily be 
your own. You see, he ws any generous person, 
fighting cancer by gwing freely to the Amerwan 
Cancer Society’s Cancer Crusade. 

@ He believes the light in the “lab” must not 

be extinguished. 

@ He believes his fellows must learn to recog- 
nize the symptoms of cancer and the need 
for early diagnosis. 

@ He believes more doctors, nurses and re- 
search scientists must be trained to carry 
on the fight so well begun. 

Will you be that kind of crusader? Will you 
help us fight cancer? Remember—a victory now 
may mean protection for you later. 

Without your support we may be defeated. 
With it, there is nothing we cannot do. Won’t 
you help us by giving now... giving generously ? 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO “CANCER” He | D US fight 


C/O YOUR LOCAL 


ur bat 
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AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 

| GENTLEMEN: t the 

(1 PLEASE SEND ME FREE IVe O de 
LITERATURE ABOUT CANCER. | ‘e 
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: CANCER CRUSADE. | i he 

; Name... cccccccccccccccsesccccccccs O t 

| AGIOS. 6.0 cc ccicceceseccacvscscceseee ! RICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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HELP WANTED 


Would You Like to Lead a Band? 


Your HIGH SCHOOL BAND DIRECTOR 
wants the help of your Club in leading 
your home town band in the direction 


of better public appearance. 


A handsomely uniformed band not only 
radiates high morale—it is better 
equipped to win coveted honors in the 


annual Music Festivals and State Contests. 


More and more Kiwanis Clubs are leading 


bands this way. The Greensboro. N.C. 








Kiwanians raised $7,200 for new band 
uniforms in. just five weeks. You can 
raise money “painlessly” by using the 
OSTWALD BAND UNIFORM SPONSOR 


PLAN; write for it today! 


And OSTWALD will gladly loan you 
“MARCHING BAND” films to show at 
your Club meeting. Please give optional 


dates when requesting these films. 


“Uniforms by Ostwald,” Inc. is America’s 


foremost designer and manufacturer of Orchestra, 


Band and Drum Corps uniforms 
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